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If  I  might  give  a  abort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  ftUe.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dlangerotts 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  liim  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  lawf  \f  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slaivder.  But  \f  he  r^ards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  onfearleu. — De  Fob. 
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VACATION  QUESTIONS. 

There  are  yet  more  than  three  months  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  vacation,  but  the  real  holiday  of  onr  statesmen  is 
already  nearly  at  an  end,  and  politicians  of  all  sorts  are 
beginning  to  think  seriously  of  the  work  to  be  attempted 
in  the  ensuing  year.  Within  the  past  few  days,  besides 
the  speeches  of  the  Solicitor-General  and  of  several 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Government,  three 
Cabinet  Ministers  have  made  long  orations,  and  plenty 
more  are  likely  soon  to  follow.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  them  will  be  more  instructive  than  the  recent 
addresses  of  Mr  Lowe,  Mr  Forster,  and  Mr  Stansfeld. 
Such  public  explanations  of  their  personal  habits  and 
tastes  as  these  three  gentlemen  offered  are,  of  course, 
always  interesting,  and  no  one  can  complain  of  their 
abundant  self-laudation,  or  their  ample  praise  of  the 
Cabinet  in  which  they  hold  places,  seeing  that  this  is 
only  in  accordance  with  precedent.  But  they  did  not 
say  much  about  the  future,  and  they  promised  very  little 
indeed.  Perhaps  this  was  wise.  Mr  Gladstone  has 
already  pledged  himself  to  the  working  out,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  next  Session,  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
local  taxation,  and  there  are  still  some  arrears  of 
promised  legislation  to  be  cleared  off.  These  will  furnish 
a  fair  quantity  of  humdrum  work,  good,  bad,  or  in-- 
different  for  the  Government ;  and,  for  the  rest,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  keep  the  country  in  suspense  as  to  the 
ministerial  projects,  even  if  those  projects  are  already 
elaborated.  Mr  Gladstone’s  great  chance  of  success 
next  year  is  in  the  presentment  of  some  new  and  daring 
sensation,  and  there  is  clear  gain  in  keeping  the  public 
ignorant  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  sensation  until  the 
Premier  and  bis  subordinates  are  ready  to  stump  the 
country  and  raise  a  tide  of  popular  sympathy  that  will 
be  still  advancing  when  Parliament  meets.  Or  if  he  has 
no  startling  question  to  bring  forward,  silence  is  still 
more  expedient,  as,  while  he  is  silent,  no  one  can  say 
that  he  has  not  as  important  reforms  in  the  background 
as  those  that  he  has  already  effected  in  the  best  years  of 
his  supremacy.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  public 
seems  unwilling  to  share  the  ministerial  reticence. 
While  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  are  waiting  meekly  to 
he  guided  by  the  voice  of  their  leaders,  the  majority, 
none  the  less  a  majority  because  it  has  not  yet  attained 
its  due  representation  in  the  legislative  machinery, 
is  beginning  to  speak  for  itself,  and  to  draw  up  the 
Mveral  clauses  of  its  yet  unindorsed  Bill  of  Rights.  It  I 
18  worth  while  just  now  to  take  stock  of  the  topics  that 
are  being  systematised  and  brought  into  prominence 
With  a  view  to  their  consideration  in  Parliament  during 
the  next  or  early  Sessions. 

The  question  of  local  taxation,  which  Mr  Gladstone 
as  virtually  promised  that  he  will  solve,  if  he  is  in  office 
Dext  Session,  has  not  yet,  strange  to  say,  attracted  much 
popular  attention.  The  mass  of  people,  caring  a  great 
6^  theoretically  about  the  mode  in  which  and  the 
«*t«nt  to  which  they  are  taxed,  and  making  a  practical 
grievance  of  all  taxes  alike  when  pay-day  comes  round. 


trouble  themselves  very  little  as  to  whether  the  money 
taken  from  them  is  put  to  imperial  or  local  uses ;  and 
perhaps  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  But  the  topic  is 
being  thought  out,  and  will  soon  have  to  be  fought  over, 
by  their  leaders,  and  we  suspect  that  before  Tong  the 
indirect,  if  not  the  direct,  issues  of  the  controversy  will 
excite  very  general  interest.  The  foolish  vote  which  Sir 
Massey  Lopes  obtained  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
Session  will  do  good  service  if  it  helps  to  bring  this 
about.  Just  as  the  claim  of  Parliament  to  control  the 
expenditure,  and  with  it  the  whole  action,  of  the  Crown, 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  onr  national  liberties,  so  we 
believe  that  a  proper  re-adjustment  of  our  system  of 
taxation  may  ultimately  and  more  rapidly  bring  about  a 
great  change  in  our  methods  of  government.  This  is  a 
matter  too  large  and  intricate  to  be  here  discussed  in 
detail,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  a  matter  about 
which  there  is,  as  yet,  hardly  any  popular  thought  ; 
but,  when  once  taxpayers  can  be  got  to  think 
seriously  about  the  difficult  purposes  of  municipal 
and  imperial  taxation,  they  will  probably  be  eager  for 
a  re-arrangement  of  municipal  and  imperial  functions. 
A  modified  sort  of  Home  Rule  is  already  coming  into 
favour.  Municipalities  are  claiming  greater  powers  of 
self-government,  and  the  pressure  of  public  business  in 
Parliament  is  rendering  it  more  and  more  important 
that  these  powers  should  be  recognised  and  developed, 
and  that  the  State  should  thus  come  to  be  an  aggregate 
of  self-governing  municipalities.  As  soon  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  local  government  should  go  with  local 
taxation,  this  movement  will  gain  in  strength,  and  a 
revolution,  quietly  wrought  out,  will  bo  inevitable.  To 
'  those  who  have  discerned  in  the  wild  schemes  of  the 
Home  Rulers  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  extravagant  claims 
of  the  Communalists  in  Paris,  a  basis  of  political 
wisdom,  the  adoption  of  this  basis  in  England  will  be 
welcome. 

But  more  immediate  questions  grow  out  of  this  taxa¬ 
tion  problem.  The  first  great  battle  of  the  taxes  will 
be  upon  the  relative  liability  of  different  sorts  of  pro¬ 
perty.  The  relief  of  landlords  was  the  purpose  of  Sir 
Massey  Lopes’s  motion :  the  throwing  upon  land  of 
its  due  share  of  taxes  will  surely  be  the  result  of  the 
discussion  he  has  helped  to  provoke.  And  if  the  complete 
reform  of  our  present  system  of  land-tenure  cannot  bo 
expected  for  some  time  to  come,  it  is  certainly  very 
desirable,  both  as  a  national  gain  in  itself  and  as  a  step 
towards  thorough  reformation,  that  the  land  still  left  in 
the  hands  of  private  owners  should  be  made  to  pay  its 
proper  share  of  the  expenditure  required  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation  that  lives  upon  it.  Other  considerations 
than  this  one  connected  with  mere  taxation  point  in  the 
same  direction.  The  change  in  popular  thought  as  to 
the  relations  between  labour  ana  capital,  to  which  we 
have  before  now  called  attention,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
proceeding  as  rapidly  as  ever.  The  labourers  in  towns 
are  more  and  more  strongly  asserting  their  right  to  a 
due  share  in  the  profits  resulting  from  a  combination 
of  their  own  labour  with  their  employers’  capital. 
The  labourers  in  the  country  have  caught  the  fever, 
and  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  great  landowners  and 
their  allies,  the  clergy,  their  demands  will  have  to  be 
listened  to.  This  is  a  revolution  more  social  than 
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political ;  the  changes  incident  to  it  can  be  effected 
better  by  independent  action  than  throngh  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Parliament,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be 
effected  in  this  way.  But  in  so  far  as  the  law  has 
sancticned  injustice  in  the  past,  and  perpetuated  the 
relics  of  feudal  tyranny  and  ecclesiastical  terrorism,  it 
is  clearly  bound  to  repair  the  mischief.  If  the  work¬ 
ing  men  in  the  towns  and  the  agricultural  labonrers 
limit  their  demands  to  this,  they  will  secure  very 
general  sympathy  ;  and  if  the  present  Parliament  does 
not  help  them,  they  will  have  good  reason  for  calling 
for  a  better  arrangement  of  the  Parliamentary  machinery. 

That  must  certainly  be  obtained  before  long.  The 
good  o"d  Tones  say  truly,  that  when  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  wrs  passed  there  began  a  revolution  far  greater 
than  its  Whig  promoters  thought  of  or  desired.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  gained  much  since  then,  but  there  is 
yet  more  to  be  done.  If  the  franchise  is  still  to  be  kept 
at  the  rate-paying  basis,  it  must  be  extended  to  women 
who  pay  rates  as  well  as  to  men,  and  it  must  be  equalised 
in  counties  and  in  boroughs.  Moreover,  there  is  pres¬ 
sing  need  of  reform  in  our  system  of  representation.  A 
system  that  allows  the  voting  powers  of  thousands  of 
voters  in  certain  districts  to  be  swamped  by  hundreds  of 
voters  in  others,  that  is  in  thco  y  based  only  on  the 
principle  of  the  representation  of  majorities,  and  that 
does  not  really  secure  even  that,  cannot  last  long,  and 
wo  are  glad  to  see  that  the  electoral  reformers  are 
applying  themselves  with  new  zeal  to  the  exposition  of 
their  doctrines,  and  of  the  evils  they  propose  to  remedy. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  get  the 
best  work  we  can  out  of  such  a  Parliament  as  we  have, 
and  the  champions  of  various  special  projects  of  reform  are 
happily Jnot  idle.  First,  perhaps,  in  the  importance  of  their 
efforts,  the  opponents  of  the  State-Church  are  first  in  the 
field.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  say  much 
about  the  very  successful  conference  that  was  held  at 
Birmingham  last  Tuesday.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  in 
complete  sympathy  with  Mr  Miall  and  the  Liberationists, 
as  they  call  themselves.  But  their  main  purpose  deserves 
hearty  support,  and  has  been  often  supported  in  these 
columns.  The  time  is  surely  passing  when  a  State- 
Church  can  be  tolerated  in  theory,  especially  when  in 
practice  it  is  found  to  be  intolerable.  By  all  means  let 
religious  people  follow  any  religion  that  they  like,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  not  openly  demoralising  to  society.  But  an 
Established  Church  that  serves  only  to  hinder  the  pro- 
groBB  of  liberty  and  the  spread  of  intelligence  in  the 
nation  cannot  be  much  longer  endured. 


chains  and  its  perquisites.  Not  much  is  to  be  gained 
or  lost  on  the  question  of  marriage  with  deceased  wives’ 
sisters,  for  Lord  Hatherley  opposed  the  measure  and 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  can  do  no  more.  As  the  subiect 
is,  however,  remote  from  party  conflicts,  we  may  say 
that  what  is  lost  in  the  Lords  is  gained  in  the  Commons 
Wherever  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  perverts  legislation" 
we  may  confidently  anticipate  the  failure  of  the 
new  Chancellor,  for  although  he  is  perhaps  great 
enough  to  forget  that  he  is  a  lawyer,  he  will  never 
be  permitted  to  forget  that  he  is  a  churchman.  We 
look  for  no  social  reforms.  When  his  name  was  put  up 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Rectorship  of  the  Edinburgh 
University,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  gave  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  he  would  oppose  the  permission  given  to 
women  to  study  medicine.  We  do  not  expect  him  to. 
champion  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  and  save 
it  from  the  pernicious  and  destructive  tendencies  of  the 
Peers.  He  would  never  have  earned  the  fame  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Westbury  as  reformers  of  the  Law 
of  Divorce.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  is  essentially  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  and  he  may  be  depended  on  never  to  lay  a  finger 
on  any  institution  or  abuse  that  churchmen  may  hold 
dear.  Heavy  deductions  have,  therefore,  to  be  made 
from  the  prospects  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer’s  Chancel¬ 
lorship. 

But,  although  in  so  many  things  most  disappointing,, 
the  new  Chancellor  has  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  him. 
He  will  certainly  not  encourage,  and  perhaps  resist,  any 
organic  change,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
altering  and  improving  the  mere  mechanism  of  our  legal 
institutions.  Our  legal  machinery  is  sadly  in  want  of 
repair  ;  much  of  it  was  never  good,  and  some  of  it  has 
not  been  improved  by  age.  The  time  is,  indeed,  ripe 
for  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  old  machine.  The 
brilliant  legislation  of  the  past  four  years  has  removed 
a  number  of  the  great  party  conflicts ;  the  public 
seems,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  somewhat  lost 
its  taste  for  organic  change,  and  everything  is 
favourable  to  mere  administrative  reform.  A  Com¬ 
mission  has  sat  for  two  years  and  produced  two  re¬ 
ports  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  Courts  of  J ustice. 
Of  that  Commission  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  has  been  a 
member,  and  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  signed  the 
second  report  without  reserve.  The  Attorney-General 
has  spoken  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  terms  that  will  destroy  whatever  reverence 
for  it  its  costly  and  irregular  procedure  had  left.  Lord 
Hatherley  has  made  an  experiment  which  will  smooth 
the  way ;  it  has  shown  what  compromises  are  not  lAely 
to  prove  acceptable.  We  may  confidently  anticipate 
in  the  next  session  a  measure  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  judicial  system,  of  which  the  outlines  are  probably 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Judicature  Commission. 

Next  to,  or  as  part  of,  this  branch  of  reform,  comes 
one  of  a  tempting  kind.  The  administration  of  law  by 
one  set  of  courts,  and  of  equity  by  another,  is  an 
anomaly  confined,  among  civilised  nations,  to 
and  a  prolific  sourse  of  expense,  vexation,  and 
The  distinction  between  law  and  equity  is  thoroug  y 
illogical,  and  perpetuates  an  unfortunate  historical  acci¬ 
dent.  It  aggravates  enormously  the  difficulty  of 
with  law,  and  gives  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  hardshij^ 
difference  in  procedure  between  the  chancery  a^  com¬ 
mon  law  is  enormous  :  both  the  systems  cannot  be  ng  . 
both  are  defective,  and  by  a  judicious  combination  o 
them  a  single  system  might  be  made  greatly  superior 
both.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  comply®  T 
with  which  Englishmen  have  submitted  to  th^  'f®o 
daut  jurisdictions  and  rival  procedures.  The  distinc  ’ 
numerous  and  conflicting,  between  real  and  pe^na  p 
perty  will  require  the  early  attt  ntion  of  the  Chanre  - 
The  Government  has  ready  one  Bill,  to  make  the  e 
Intion  of  real  property  on  an  intestacy  follow  the  sa 
rules  as  are  observed  in  the  case  of  personal  prope  y  » 
and  this  single  change  would  tend  enormously 
simplification  of  the  law.  Some  lucrative  a 

would  be  stopped,  but  no  matter  :  the  law  is  no  m 

^°VS*refoms,  if  saccossfnlly  accoroplisbed,  would 


THE  NEW  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

The  unfortnnate  and  growing  weakness  of  Lord 
Hatherley’s  eyesight  has  placed  for  the  second  time 
within  the  reach  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  the  highest 
prize  of  his  profession.  When,  four  years  ago,  the 
Liberal  party  was  called  to  power,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
would  have  been  Chancellor  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
for  his  inability  to  support  his  party  in  the  disestablish, 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church.  He  can  now  accept  the 
Great  Seal  without  wounding  a  conscience  most  honour¬ 
ably  sensitive.  He  will  enter  on  office  with  the  cordial 
approbation  on  all  sides  that  is  his  due,  and  will  take  his 
seat  as  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  an  influ¬ 
ence  that  few  Chancellors  have  been  able  to  command. 
By  the  public,  however,  this  change  in  the  holder  of  the 
Great  Seal  is  regarded  more  as  a  hopeful  augury  for  Law 
Reform.  The  sound  Liberal  spirit  of  Lord  Hatherley 
failed  to  give  him  success  in  the  difficult  task  of  recon¬ 
structing  our  Courts.  The  ground  is  clear  for  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  the  nation  awaits  with  hope  the  policy  of 
one  who  has  earned  so  great  a  name  as  Sir  ^undell 
Palmer. 

In  one  direction  the  influence  of  the  new  Chancellor 
will  not  bo  healthy,  and  perhaps  even  reactionary. 
His  appointment  puts  an  end  at  once  to  the  hope,  if 
any  were  sanguine  enough  to  entertain  it,  that  the 
present  Cabinet  might  carry  on  the  work  of  religious 
equality  by  relieving  the  Established  Church  of  its 
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pave  the  waj  for  the  greatest  merely  mechanical  reform 
of  which  the  law  is  susceptible.  Tbat  the  law  must  be 
codified  is  an  opinion  that  has  already  passed  out  of  the 
region  of  speculation,  and  has  become  practical.  The 
Attorney- General  has  avowed  his  belief  in  the  practica¬ 
bility  and  the  necessity  of  codification,  and  has  perceived 
wherein  lay  the  error  of  the  Digest  Commissioners.  The 
notion  of  putting  up  the  codification  of  the  law  to  a  sort  of 
auction  among  young  barristers,  who  had  time  to  amuse 
themselves  in  arranging  fragments  of  our  Cyclopean 
Law,  was  so  absurd  that  the  wonder  is  not  that  it  should 
have  ended  in  failure,  but  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
adopted.  Besides,  the  English  law  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
codification.  With  so  many  conflicting  jurisdictions  as 
there  are  in  England,  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrange 
the  law  in  a  logical  order.  Out  of  a  mass  of  confused, 
overlapping,  and  inconsistent  laws,  it  would  surpass 
human  genius  to  evolve  a  coherent  and  orderly 
code.  Until  the  difference  between  the  procedure  in 
Common  Law  and  Chancery  and  the  barbarous  and 
inconsistent  opposition  of  real  to  personal  property  are 
removed,  it  would  be  almost  a  misfortune  to  codify  the 
law.  If  we  are  to  have  a  code,  we  ought  to  have  a 
thoroughly  good  one,  and  it  would  be  far  better  to  wait 
a  little  longer  than  to  spoil  a  piece  of  work  that  cannot 
easily  be  amended.  The  codification  of  the  law  should, 
therefore,  bo  the  last  in  the  series  of  reforms  we  have 
named, — the  last  and  greatest. 

There  is  some  hope,  now  that  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
has  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  that  the  obstruction  of  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  to  the  reform  of  legal 
education  may  have  less  influence  with  the  Government. 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  is  not  the  man  to  be  cheated  by 
his  own  success.  He  does  not  measure  the  value  of  a 
system  of  legal  education  by  the  number  of  guineas 
received  by  the  leaders  of  the  Bar.  If  Sir  George 
Jessel  or  Sir  John  Coleridge  put  to  themselves  the 
question,  whether  a  different  system  of  legal  education 
would  have  put  more  guineas  in  their  pocket,  they  would 
properly  answer  in  the  negative.  But  whatever  system 
of  training  is  in  vogue,  there  will  be  men  at  the  head  of 
the  profession,  and  these  men  will  obtain  large  incomes. 
The  favourite  argument  of  the  old  lawyers  is,  therefore, 
quite  irrelevant :  but  it  is  not  irrelevant  that  the 
low  standard  of  legal  education  has  most  materially 
interfered  with  the  symmetry  and  improvement  of  the 
law.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  is  not  led  away  by  the  talk 
about  practical  education,  as  if  knowledge  could  not  bo 
learned  except  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  be  stated  in  his 
address  that  he  had  known  men  in  very  large  practice 
who  knew  no  law  whatever.  He  is  in  a  position  now  to 
give  effect  to  his  views.  But  for  the  opposition  of  the 
Government  he  would  have  obtained  a  victory  last  year. 
When  that  opposition  is  turned  into  help,  the  decision 
of  Parliament  will  not  be  doubtful.  This  is  just  such  a 
reform  as  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  can  promote :  it  touches 
none  of  bis  idola:  like  the  other  great  questions,  it 
relates  to  mere  improvement  in  the  machinery,  and,  if 
he  is  but  true  to  himself,  he  may,  on  retiring  from  office, 
leave  behind  him  a  series  of  most  useful  measures,  with¬ 
out  having  made  a  single  organic  change. 


BRITISH  RINGS. 


Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  smug,  self-righteous 
British  merchants  and  capitalists,  fond  of  pointing  con¬ 
temptuously  across  the  Atlantic,  and  thanking  Heaven 
that  they  are  not  as  the  publicans  and  sinners  of  Wall- 
street,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  as  good  and  pure  as 
they  call  themselves  ?  We  hear  much  about  the  “rings” 
and  “comers”  devised  or  constructed  by  Fisk  of  un- 
bless^  memory.  Jay  Gould,  Henry  N.  Smith,  and  Drew. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  too  unanimously  agreed  that  commer¬ 
cial  morality  is  an  exotic  at  New  York,  and  does  not 
flourish  off*  British  soil.  Have  we  not  “  rings  ”  of  our 
own,  and  does  not  “  cornering  ”  go  on  every  day  H  We 
are  afraid  that,  British  general  superiority  in  morality 
notwithstanding,  our  toasting  is  somewhat  baseless, 
and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  discover  commercial 
combinations  in  England  which  are  similar  to,  if 


not  identical  with,  those  which  form  the  favouiito 
text  of  moraiiscrs  on  the  sad  results  of  American  or 
Republican  institutions.  It  is  not  so  necessary  ns 
some  of  us,  with  easy  complacency,  imagine  to  go 
four  thousand  miles  in  quest  of  commercial  jobtery, 
“cornering”  cliques,  and  scheming  operators ;  and,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  there  have  been  of  late  practised 
some  stratagems  bearing  a  disagreeable  resemblance 
to  well-known  Wall-street  devices.  It  is  a  delusion 
— a  favourite  one  with  those  who  know  political 
economy  out  of  books  alone — to  suppose  that  the  com¬ 
petition  of  traders  and  dealers  in  all  articles  of  com- 
I  merce  can  always  secure  the  community  against  mono¬ 
poly  and  the  evils  thereof.  Ultimately,  perhaps,  it 
may  do  so ;  sooner  or  later,  the  “  ring  ”  bursts ;  but, 
in  the  interval,  and  until  an  adjustment  takes  place, 
we^  may  suffer  the  bitterness  of  the  reality  of  monopoly. 
It  is  cold  comfort  to  tell  us  that  by-and-by  we  shall  pur¬ 
chase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  lowest  prices  com¬ 
patible  with  production :  men  may  die  of  starvation  in 
seven  days ;  and  the  assurance  that  coals  will  by  Christmas 
fall  from  35s.  a  ton  to  20s.  docs  not  make  the  month  of 
October  less  cold  and  dismal  to  those  who  must  go 
without  fuel.  The  truth  is,  that  in  certain  trades — 
chiefly  those  requiring  large  capital  or  in  few  bands — 
the  action  of  competition  may  be  long  and  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely  delayed.  Such  a  trade  is  that  of  the  ironmasters, 
possessing  as  they  do  a  powerful  organisation,  which 
fixes  prices,  and  which  all  members  must  obey.  Such, 
too,  are  the  paper-makers,  few  in  number,  and  quite 
capable  of  uniting.  A  highly-centralised  trade,  such  as 
the  tallow  trade,  is  in  the  same  condition.  It  is  quite 
within  the  power  of  the  ironmasters’  association  or  of 
the  coalowners  of  England  to  form  a  ring  and,  for  a 
time,  to  exact  from  the  community  what  prices  they  are 
pleased  to  demand.  One  or  two  persons  possessed  of 
considerable  capital  might,  by  timely  purchases  here,  in 
Russia,  and  elsewhere,  rig  the  tallow  market. 

We  do  not  speak  hypothetically  and  without  book. 
More  than  once  the  device  has  been  attempted  or  carried 
into  execution.  It  was  with  good  reason  suspected  that 
a  well-known  financial  bouse  held  large  portions  of  the 
Spanish  Quicksilver  Loan  with  the  view  of  “  rigging  ” 
the  quicksilver  market.  An  appeal  case,  which 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords  a  few  years  ago,  re¬ 
vealed  a  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rig  the  iron 
market.  In  regard  to  tallow,  the  feat  was  once  success¬ 
fully  accomplished.  It  is  known  to  some  that  two  gen¬ 
tlemen,  now  wealthy,  managed  to  do  the  same  with 
respect  to  an  article  in  use  in  dyeing ;  and  there  are 
producible  some  facts  which  show  that  rings  formed 
with  a  view  to  rigging  the  market  are  still  not  unknown 
to  British  commerce,  and  are  practised  by  the  self-satisfiel 
British  merchant.  At  the  present  moment,  wo  believe 
that  one  attempt  is  being  concocted  ;  and  perhaps  some 
timely  allusions  to  it  will  nip  it  in  the  bud.  The  news¬ 
paper  world  has  been  perplexed  by  the  recent  sharp 
rise  in  the  price  of  paper.  The  proprietor  of  a  daily 
newspaper  has  been  heard  to  own  that  these  alterations 
made  a  difference  of  more  than  ten  thousand  a  year  in 
his  profits.  The  increased  cost  of  some  of  the  materials 
employed  in  papermaking  did  not  fully  and  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  advance,  and  the  mystery  partly 
remained  until  there  accidentally  came  to  light  a 
document  signed  by  half-a-do25en  of  the  largest  paper- 
makers  in  Great  Bn  tain,  and  addressed  to  their  fellow- 
manufacturers.  This  carious  circular  congratulates  the 
members  of  the  trade  on  the  happy  results  of  “  com¬ 
bined  action.”  “  Though  imperfectly  organised,”  they 
have  been  so  far  successful.  “  But  much,”  say  the 
conspirators,  “  remains  to  be  done.”  The  “  unnatural 
competition  ”  of  late  years  must  be^  stopped.  “  The 
experience  we  have  had  of  individual  and  inde¬ 
pendent  action  goes  far  to  prove  the  necessity  of  some 
change.”  In  place  of  “unnatural  and  “reckless 
competition  ”  wo  must  have  “  concerted  action  and  a 
better  understanding  among  the  members  of  the  trade. 
Such  is  the  object  of  “  The  National  Association  for 
Mutual  Protection ;  ”  and  if  we  have  not  here  a 
confession  of  an  attempt  to  form  a  **  ring  ”  and  a  proposal 
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to  make  the  “  corner  ”  fitill  closer,  we  shall  be  much 
snrprisod.  It  is  suggested  hy  the  Mutual  Protectionists 
that  a  general  meeting  should  be  called  in  London  about 
the  beginning  of  this  month  ;  and  we  shall  be  curious  to 
know  the  result  of  a  combination  which  might  once 
have  been  regarded  as  flagrantly  illegal. 

In  justice  to  the  papermakers,  let  us  add  that  they 
are  not  solitary  sinners.  In  the  rises  in  the  price  of 
certain  other  articles,  we  think  we  can  detect  the  action 
of  imperfectly-organised  rings.  The  extraordinary  rise 
in  the  price  of  metals  and  coal,  and  the  equally  un¬ 
accountable  manner  in  which  the  former  have  begun  to 
fall,  seem  to  betoken  the  fact  that  we  have  been  all 
victims  to  operators  less  skilful,  if  not  more  honest, 
than  Gould  and  Co.  Iron  has  fallen  21.  a  ton,  and  copper 
10/.,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  pro¬ 
duction,  at  home  or  abroad,  to  account  fully  for  this 
alteration.  So  far  as  they  have  moved  at  all,  wages,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  iron  trade,  have  been  steadily  ascending  ; 
and  yet  the  ironmasters  have  been  constrained  to 

produce  a  few  facte  in 
During  last  month  gas  coals, 
ton  at  Newcastle  in  1871,  sold 
and  for  household  coals,  sold  the  year 
before  at  98.  to  12s.,  24s.  were  asked 
reasonable  calculations  of  the 


SHAM  SUPPRESSION  OP  VICE. 

The  suggestions  and  comments  of  Mr  Commissioner 
Kerr  are  not  always  judicious.  His  last  piece  of  advice 
however,  has  one  merit, — it  is  probably  the  most  extra.’ 
ordinary  suggestion  that  was  ever  made  from  the  bench! 
An  offender  had  been  brought  before  him  charged  with 
dealing  in  obscene  prints  and  books.  This  gentleman 
was  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  and  it  seems  that  upon  his  premises 
were  found  a  number  of  letters  from  “  respectable  ” 
people  applying  for  his  wares.  Mr  Kerr  suggested 
that  the  names  and  addresses  of  these  people  should  be 
published  by  ‘the  Society,  and  hinted  that,  by  thus 
pillorying  a  few  offenders,  a  deal  of  good  might  be 
done.  Mr  Collette,  the  secretary,  appeared  delighted 
at  the  idea,  and  has  invited  suggestions  as  to  the  policy 
and  advisability  of  carrying  it  out.  He  is  himself  of 
opinion  that  it  would  result  in  an  injunction  in 


announce  a  reduction.  Let  us 
support  of  our  suspicion, 
which  fetched  Ss.  6d.  a 
at  22s.  to  233. 


to  bring  itself  into  repute — ill-deserved,  perhaps,  but  still 
annoying — as  a  levyer  of  black-mail.  People  would  say 
that  it  published  some  names  and  not  others,  and  would 
ask  why  the  others  were  held  back.  It  is  conse¬ 
quently  as  well  for  many  reasons  that  it  should  con- 
fine  itself  to  the  present  sphere  of  its  activities,  and 
appear  once  or  twice  a  year  as  the  prosecutor  of  some 
dealer  in  Holywell-street,  or  as  having  effected  some 
gigantic  seizure  under  Lord  Campbell’s  Act. 

It  is,  however,  a  little  strange  that — the  exertions  of 
the  Society  notwithstanding — the  traffic  in  this  nastiness 
should  flourish  as  it  does.  That  there  should  be  people 
who  like  to  buy  foul  books  and  pictures  is  of  coarse 
intelligible.  Equally  intelligible  is  it  that  the  demand 
should  create  the  supply,  and  that  there  should  bo  a 
special  “trade”  in  such  wares.  But  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  law  upon  the  matter  is  very  strin¬ 
gent,  and  that  the  oflTence  is  one  easily  proved.  It  is 
essential  that  such  people  as  Mr  Judge  should  advertise, 
and  they  do  advertise  very  largely,  in  the  country  papers, 
and  in  certain  disreputable  London  prints,  such  as,  notably, 
the  Police  Neivs.  Any  person  who  chooses  to  run  bis  eye 
down  that  delectable  sheet  will  see  a  dozen  advertisements 
at  once,  the  meaning  of  which  is  unmistakable.  For 
about  five-and-twenty  pounds — as  nearly  as  may  be  two 
pounds  a-head — evidence  could  be  procured  in  each  of 
the  twelve  cases  sufficient  to  secure  a  conviction.  What, 
then,  it  is  hard  to  understand  is  that  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  should  get  so  very  few  offenders 
into  its  net.  To  be  sure  the  other  day  it  did  catch  a 
certain  Mr  Judge,  alias  Hill,  and  got  him  sentenced. 
But  those  ‘who  know  the  facts  of  the  case  cannot  but 
laugh  at  the  terrible  fuss  about  nothing  which  charac¬ 
terised  the  proceedings.  The  fellow  Judge  was  a 
notorious  offender.  His  advertisements  were  in  every 
paper.  He  had  carried  on  his  business  for  years. 
We  do  not  blame  the  Society  for  trapping  him. 
But  we  want  to  know  why  it  did  not  trap 
him  before  ?  It  could  have  done  so  easily  enough. 
Mr  Judge  had  several  hundred  clients,  each  of  whom 
must  have  been  in  possession  of  sufficient  evidence 
to  convict  him,  and  yet  he  carried  on  his  busi¬ 
ness  openly  and  notoriously  for  three  or  four  years 
before  the  Society  took  any  notice  of  him.  There  was 
another  Judge  who  had  a  shop  in  Exeter-street,  and 
who  made  no  secret  of  his  nasty  trade,  but  was 
obtruding  it  upon  the  public  notice.  He  called  himwlt 
Rozez  and  Co.,  and  did  a  most  luhrative  business.  Now 
we  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  long  Mr  Judge,  flhjw 
Rozez,  had  carried  on  business  at  the  back  of  Exeter  Hall. 
But  we  should  say  he  had  been  there  a  good  half-dozen 
years  at  least.  Exeter-street  is  not  very  far  from  the 
offices  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  but 
year  after  year  went  on  and  yet  Mr  J udge  was  unmo¬ 
lested.  Either  Mr  Collette  did  not  know  of  his  exist¬ 
ence,  and  had  never  heard  of  the  shop  in  Bxeter-slree^ 
or  else  he  had  tried  to  get  evidence  against  him  and  ha 


Now,  the  highest 
nse  in  the  men’s  wages 
only  allege  that  it  exceeds  50  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and 
the  President  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Miners 
estimates  the  rise  since  April  at  40  per  cent.  But 
an  advance  of  oven  50  per  cent,  in  the  men’s  wages 
ought  to  send  coals  up  only  about  20  to  25  per  cent,  on 
a  most  liberal  estimate,  if  cost  of  production  be  at  all 
the  criterion.  Perhaps  we  should  be  safe  were  we  to 
say  15  per  cent.  Strikes  do  not  fully  account  for  the 
actual  extraordinary  change  in  prices.  Nor  can  we 
trace  it  to  a  vast  and  sudden  foreign  demand,  the  truth 
being  that  shippers  have  hesitated  to  make  coal  at  the 
high  price  the  usual  outgoing  or  return  cargo.  The 
instance  which  we  have  quoted  excludes  by  its  nature 
the  idea  that  heavy  railway  rates  have  produced  the 
change,  even  if  it  were  not  the  case  that  the  new  rates 
came  into  operation  only  lately.  What,  then,  is  the 
cause  ?  That  there  was  a  regular  concerted  conspiracy 
is  an  idea  which  may  be  dismissed  as  baseless  ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  do  not 
completely  account  for  the  rise,  and  there  are  already 
signs  that  without  any  change  in  these  conditions  we 
shall  see  a  fall.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  vast  and 
growing  amount  of  the  coals  consumed  here  or  exported  is 
delivered  under  contracts  running  for  three,  six,  twelve, 
or  eighteen  months.  Some  of  them  are  always  running 
out,  and  must  be  renewed  at  an  early  date  ;  and  if  the 
coalowners  can  keep  up  prices  artihcially  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  they  will  make  nice  bargains  with 
railway  and  steam-navigation  companies.  Thereafter 
coals  may  fall  fast  and  furiously.  A  moments 
reflection  will  show  that  the  best  time  for  setting 
in  operation  such  a  scheme  would  be  autumn  or 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  that  strikes  would  serve 
as  admirable  pretexts  for  announcing  successive  rises. 
All  this  has  been  foreseen.  It  has  been  anticipated  that 
people  would  calculate  that  if  coals  were  dear  in  August 
or  September  they  would  be  still  dearer  by  Christmas, 
and  that  it  would  be  prudent  on  the  part  of  companies 
and  householders  to  make  their  purchases  at  once.  Some 
of  us  have  fallen  victims  to  this  delusion ;  and  were  the 
quasi  ^‘ring”  to  hold  out,  all  of  us  must  succumb.  That 
this  is  a  true  or  partial  explanation  of  the  enormous  rise 
in  coals  is  attested  also  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
largely  stacked  at  the  pit  mouths.  Owners  held  back. 
They  did  not  expect  that  purchasers  also  would  hold  back. 
Other  qua^  rings  are  in  formation ;  and  the  public 
ought  to  scrutinise  carefully  the  new  coal  rates  proposed 
or  actually  enforced  by  the  railway  companies.  The 
three  great  companies  carrying  coals  to  London  may  at 
anv  moment  tax  the  metropolis  to  any  extent,  limited 
only  by  the  Parliamentary  maximum  scale.  They  may 
treat  it  as  .  the  North-Eastern,  that  prince  of  monopo- 

now  harshly 


lists  and  monarch  of  all  it  surveys,  is 
treating  the  freighters  of  the  Cleveland-hill  district, 
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failed,  or  else  he  had  allowed  Mr  Rozoz  to  ripen  on  like 
a  bot-house  peach  into  the  full  bloom  of  wickedness,  that 
be  might  cull  him  at  last  in  the  richest  perfection  and 
succulence  of  iniquity.  One  of  these  three  suppositions 
must  be  the  right  one.  And  whichever  of  me  three 
we  adopt  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  Mr  Collette 
that,  although  the  Society  calls  itself  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,  it  yet  **  does  not  indulge  in  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  suppress  vice  and  immo¬ 
rality,”  and  only  hopes  “  to  render  the  traffic  in  obscene 
matters  dangerous,  and  their  acquisition  in  proportion 
difficult.”  If  this  is  all  that  the  Society  expects  to  do  it 
cannot  too  soon  change  its  name.  A  Society  for  Sup¬ 
pression,  which  does  not  indulge  in  the  expectation  of 
being  able  to  suppress,  has  very  little  raison  d'etre. 

We  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  for  fifty  pounds  a 
shrewd  detective  could  in  a  week  secure  evidence  to 
warrant  at  least  ten  convictions.  Let  us  further  assume 
each  trial  to  cost  some  ten  pounds, — it  really  need  not 
cost  a  penny  more.  It  follows  that  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  ten  dealers  in  these  libels  could  be  sent  to  gaol. 
Whether  the  Society  does  not  like  to  spend  so  much 
money  at  once,  and  prefers  to  harry  the  trade  rather  than 
to  stamp  it  out,  we  do  not  profess  to  know.  But  it  has 
never  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  devoted  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  any  such  coup  d'etat.  Yet  a  ten  minutes’ stroll  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Somerset  House,  or  a  glance  at  the 
Illustrated  Police  News,  shows  that  it  is  as  easy  to  catch 
a  dozen  of  these  scoundrels  as  to  catch  one.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  offenders  w’ho  advertise  in  cheap  papers  and 
haunt  the  south  end  of  Drury-lane  are  the  mere  small 
fiy  of  the  trade.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Mr  Collette 
docs  not  know  that  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  round  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  in  Old  Bond-street,  are 
three  or  four  fashionable  shops  where  obscene  prints  and 
books  and  photographs  are  sold,  not  to  schoolboys 
and  servant  girls,  but  to  wealthy  West-end  clients. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  fact.  It  is 
as  notorious  as  any  fact  can  be.  And  yet  wo  do 
not  remember  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  has  put  Lord 
Campl^irs  Act  in  force  against  a  West-end  bookseller, 
visited  his  shop,  seized  a  few  of  his  padlocked  volumes, 
and  brought  them  up  for  condemnation  before  Sir 
Thomas  Henry.  Such  a  seizure  would  bo  difficult  no 
doubt.  But  it  could  be  easily  effected  with  a  little  extra 
trouble,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  some  such  an 
attempt  should  not  bo  made.  A  raid  in  the  West-end 
would  relieve  the  present  tedious  monotony  of  perpetual 
raids  upon  Holy  well-street  and  Wych-street. 

It  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  the  whole  matter  is 
not  one  which  is  best  left  to  the  police,  and  whether 
there  is  not  a  somewhat  suggestive  resemblance  between 
the  zeal  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  and 
that  of  a  somewhat  analogous  Society  which  used  to  be 
conducted  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bee  Wright. 
If  any  one  is  annoyed  by  receiving  a  nasty  circular,  or 
if  a  householder  finds  that  his  servants,  or  a  school¬ 
master  that  his  pupils,  have  been  dealing  in  these 
“  libels,”  the  police  are  always  ready  to  take  the  matter 
up.  Their  rule,  as  we  understand  it,  is  never  to  act 
except  upon  information.  But  if  a  complaint  is  made, 
they  act  upon  it,  and  at  once  lay  a  trap  for  the  offender. 
It  was  the  police,  if  w  e  remember  rightly,  who  caught  Mr 
Hozez.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  police  do 
their  duty — and  it  is  not  said  of  them  that  they  neglect 
it — the  labours  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  are  a  little  superfluous.  But,  putting  this  aside, 
and  even  admitting  for  the  nonce  that  the  prosecutions 
over  which  Mr  Collette  presides  do  good,  we  can 
only  ask  why  there  are  not  more  of  them?  We 
must  judge  of  what  the  Society  does  by  results. 
Is  the  trade  really  smaller  than  it  would  be  if  no 
such  society  existed  at  all  ?  What  we  maintain  is 
that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  give  the  trade  such  a 
blow  as,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  thoroughly  cripple  it. 
There  are  about  fifty  dealers  in  London  whose  addresses 
and  occupation  are  as  well  known  as  if  they  were  legiti¬ 
mate  traaesmen.  If  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  were  arrested 
m  one  morning,  the  business  would  be,  for  some  time  to 


come,  annihilated.  But  one  or  two  prosecutions  a  year 
do  next  to  no  good  at  all.  Rats  are  not  extirpated  by 
killing  a^  rat  or  two  once  a  quarter.  Judaism  is  not 
lessened  in  the  gross  by  the  occasional  conversion  of  a 
stray  Jew.  And  the  amount  of  good  done  by  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  can  be  seen  in  a  moment  by 
a  glance  at  the  Illustrated  Police  News.  Mr  Judge  is  in 
pnson  it  is  true.  But,  “  resigned  unto  the  heavenly 
will,”  he  has  kind  and  staunch  relatives,  who  ”  keep  on 
the  business  still,”  and  anybody  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
few  shillings*  worth  or  a  few  pounds’  worth  of  obscenity 
can  still  do  so  easily  enough.  Wo  shall,  of  course,  bo  told 
that  the  Society  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  destroyed 
ever  so  many  tons  of  libellous  books  and  pictures,  stereo¬ 
scopic  slides,  and  so  forth.  Our  answer  is  that  to-morrow 
morning  it  could,  under  Lord  Campbell’s  Act,  search  a 
dozen  different  houses,  all  of  which  are  well  known,  and 
find  something  very  like  a  ton  of  suspicious  matter  in 
each.  It  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  facts.  And  the 
plain  facts  of  the  case  are  that  a  roaring  trade  is  carried 
on  in  the  most  perfectly  open  manner  by  some  half 
hundred  offenders,  who  advertise  in  every  paper  which 
will  take  their  nasty  advertisements,  and  that  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  does  next  to 
nothing  to  stamp  it  out.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
it  may  be  crippled  for  want  of  funds.  But,  after 
all,  proceedings  under  Lord  Campbell’s  Act  are  very 
cheap,  and  criminal  prosecutions  are  not  peculiarly 
expensive.  If  this  kind  of  thing  is  to  be  done  at 
all,  it  ought  to  be  done  well  and  thoroughly;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that,  if  it  is  for  want  of  funds 
that  the  Society  is  crippled,  Mr  Collette  should  appeal 
more  definitely  to  the  public.  He  should  let  us  know 
what  is  the  average  cost  of  a  search  under  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Act  and  of  an  ordinary  prosecution.  It  would  then 
be  an  ordinary  rule-of- three  sum  to  determine  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  give  the  London  trade  a  blow  from 
which  it  would  take  it  four  or  five  years  to  recover. 
Could  the  Society  enlighten  us  on  these  points,  subscrip¬ 
tions  would  flow  in  upon  it,  and  its  usefulness  would  be 
materially  inci'eased. 

The  attitude  of  the  police  is  intelligible  enough.  They 
never  take  the  initiative  of  themselves.  They  only 
prosecute  when  a  complaint  is  made.  But  the  attitude 
of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  is  less  clear. 
We  cannot  teU  why  it  prosecutes  in  some  cases  and  not 
in  others,  or  upon  what  rule  it  goes.  All  we  do  know 
is  that  for  a  mc^erate  sum  a  private  inquiry  office  would 
undertake  to  deal  the  London  trade  ”  a  really  crushing 
blow,  a  blow  which  should  not  merely  scotch  but  per¬ 
manently  maim.  Mr  Pollaky,  we  are  convinced,  is 
open  to  a  large  contract  to  cateh  and  convict  dealers 
in  obscene  prints  at  so  much  per  head.  We  recommend 
this  suggestion  to  the  Society.  Its  zeal  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  doubt.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  it  set  to  work  in  the  right  way  it  could  do  moro 
good  than  it  docs  at  present,  and  could  command 
a  larger  support  from  the  general  public.  A  stray 
conviction  or  two  is  all  very  well.  But  what  we  want 
is  to  approximately  stamp  the  trade  in  question  out. 
That  we  believe  could  be  done  for  a  really  small  sum,  if 
only  the  money  were  prudently  spent.  It  is,  of  coarse, 
hard  to  suggest  to  a  Society  for  the  suppression  of  any¬ 
thing  that  it  should  “  stamp  out”  its  own  raison  d'etre. 
“  Othello’s  occupation  ”  must  not  bo  too  rashly  done 
away  with.  But  it  yet  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that, 
considering  how  much  is  done  to  ”  suppress  ”  vice  and 
immorality,  vice  and  immorality  are,  notwithstanding, 
very  rampant  and  very  lucrative. 


MODERN  HEBES. 

“  Give  me  the  ballads  of  a  people,  and  I’ll  write  its 
history,”  is  a  rash  declaration  which  would  probably  not 
have  been  made,  had  the  utterer  lived  in  this  period  of 
multitudinous  and  multifarious  exhibitions,  or  been  able 
to  prophesy  the  coming  of  Mr  Cole  in  the  unborn  years. 
That  line  concerning  the  ballads  would  have  been  modi¬ 
fied,  and  exhibitions  substituted  for  the  legendaiy  songs. 
For  shows  have  a  distinct  use,  apart  from  their  pecu- 
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li&r  diizis  &nd  occasional  results,  in  tlio  way  of  tecbnical 
artistic  education,  international  competition,  and  the  lilco  j 
they  are  yaluable  aids  to  the  philosopher  and  historian 
for  that  prime  end  of  most  philosophies  and  not  a  few 
histories — the  classification  of  our  species.  The  lyrical 
legends  of  the  day  are  not  sterling  evidence :  ballad- 
lover  as  he  was,  Macaulay  would  probably  not  have 
made  much  out  of  “  John  Brown’s  Daughter ;  ”  whereas 
beeves  at  Islington,  pictures  at  the  West-end,  and  game¬ 
birds  at  Sydenham  are  no  less  instructive  as  tests  than  as 
symptoms  of  change — progress  or  retrogradation,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  youths  and  maidens  who  pay 
extra  *’  for  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  proclaim  their 
character  by  the  act ;  the  corpulent  visitors  who  poke 
prize  oxen  in  the  ribs  are  equally  transparent ;  the  con¬ 
noisseurs  with  eye-glasses  who  peer  into  the  comers  of 
etchings  and  aquarelles,  and  those  who  are  rapt  before  a 
mooring  chaos  of  wheels  and  straps  in  machinery  galleries, 
ticket  and  classifv  themselves  ready  for  the  historian 
and  moralist.  Where  will  the  historians  and  moralists 
put  the  patrons  of  a  Barmaid  Show  ?  To  hazard  an 
immediate  answer  might  very  possibly  lead  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  unpleasant  adjectives  ;  and  yet  the  patrons  are 
in  such  respectable  numbers  that  their  position  in  modem 
English  society  ought  to  be  defined.  Their  mental  charac¬ 
teristics  must  be  worth  study.  They  have  taken  the  trouble 
during  the  past  month  to  go  down  to  North  Woolwich 
*‘in  their  thousands,”  to  pass  between  two  rows  of  forty 
or  fifty  bars,  examine  as  many  bar  engines  and  bar 
servers, — try  the  esprit  of  one  barmaid  and  the  spirit  of 
another  bar, — and  then  solemnly  record  their  opinion  by 
dropping  a  voting-ticket  in  a  ballot-box.  The  result  is 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  “  show  ”  has  just  “  allotted  to 
•barmaid  No.  8  the  first  prize,  consisting  of  a  handsome 
gold  watch  and  chain;  to  No.  17  an  equally  rich  locket 
and  chain  ;  and  to  the  next  two  candidates,  respectively, 
a  gold  brooch  and  a  pair  of  earrings.”  It  is  further 
stated  that  ”  a  grave  doubt  had  arisen  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  first  and  second  prize  winners.  No.  17 
had  collected  most  suffrages,  but  No.  8  had  received 
most  money;  and  the  judges,  after  an  anxious  consulta¬ 
tion,  decided  that  the  barmaid  who  had  taken  most 
money  was  best  entitled  to  wear  the  laurel  crown.” 
The  voters  who  contributed  to  these  triumphs,  albeit  not 
yet  classified,  are  not  thoroughly  incomprehensible 
phenomena.  Indeed,  they  are  met  rather  too  fre¬ 
quently,  and  known  rather  too  well.  They  are  among 
the  admirers  of  *•  premiers  comiques  ”  and  “  great  ” 
music-hall  celebrities ;  they  dictate  our  fashions  in  a 
great  measure ;  they  represent  the  national  t  iste  abroad ; 
they  have  invented  a  vocabulary,  a  jargon,  a  “patter,” 
that  passes  as  English  on  the  race-course  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  we  have  to 
thank  them  for  is  that  their  vernacular  includes  apt 
definitions  of  themselves  in  “  cheap  swell  ”  and  “  heavy 
swell  ”  —  terms  that  imply  a  measurement  by  the 
^‘swell’s”  one  rule, —  the  length  of  purse.  But  the 
race  is  not  entirely  the  spontaneous  growth  of  a 
corrupt  age.  Temptation  has  been  laid  in  the  way  of 
most  of  them.  Apart  from  the  fostering  influence,  the 
incubating  care  of  other  institutions,  they  have  been 
drawn  on  and  encouraged  by  the  modern  Hebes  who 
have  just  been  pumping  beer,  mixing  grog,  and  solicit¬ 
ing  votes  at  North  Woolwich. 

Barmaids  occupy  a  curiously  conspicuous  and  courted 
position  in  the  modeni  social  system.  What  did  the 
“  Bloods  ”  and  Mohawks  do  without  them  ?  How  did 
Henri’s  Mignons^  and  the  Regent’s  roues  drink  so  hard  in 
mirrorless,  barmaidless  taprooms  ?  They  appear  to  be 
the  direct  successors  of  the  romantic  houquetieres  of 
twenty  years  ago  (perhaps  because  beer  has  replaced 
bouquets  in  our  ufiections),  the  actresses,  the  horse- 
bre.ikers,  and  members  of  all  those  exceptional  pro¬ 
fessions  which  vulgar  and  juvenile  minds  have  invested 
with  mystery,  romance,  danger,  and  glory.  Nobody  has 
been  able  to  define  the  modern  Hebe’s  charm ;  she  is  not 
iiresistibly  beautiful — a  healthy  housemaid  is  her  compeer 
in  that  respect ;  she  is  not  overwhelmingly  epigrammatic 
— most  fisnfags  could  l)eat  her  in  a  war  of  words  :  and 
yet  her  charm  is  potent  and  exercises  a  wide  influence. 


Proof  of  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  public- 
house  in  London.  Young  men, — ay,  and  old, — clerks 
shop-lads,  “  gentlemen,”  lean  over  the  white  marble  or 
zinc,  and  seem  to  hear  Circe’s  song  in  the  rather  trite 
or  meaningless  syllables  that  fall  from  the  overdressed 
girls  who  serve  them.  All  kinds  of  extraneous  influences 
heighten  or  create  that  unquenchable  thirst  which  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  marked  and  incurable  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  English  race — ^giving  it  the  peculiarity 
of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  “burning,  instead  of  beauty.” 
Hebes  are  licensed  flirts;  most  of  them  are  chosen 
for  their  natural  advantages,  and  art  aids  these 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  many  a  silly  lad  —  and 
to  the  material  benefit,  in  the  way  of  “  good  ” 
marriages,  of  many  a  manoeuvring  barmaid.  The 

idle  ’prentice,  the  well-dressed  loungers  who  sacrifice _ 

do  they  know  what  ? — at  her  altar,  forget  that  Hebe  is 
a  special  pleader  “  at  the  bar,”  that  she  holds  a  brief 
for  the  publican,  and  is  bound  to  serve  her  client  by 
emptying  his  butts  and  bottles  and  filling  his  till. 
Thence  the  smiles  are  so  many  lures,  and  the  poor 
repartees  so  many  invitations  to  refill.  The  Marquise 
de  Brinvilliers  was  astonished  to  find  that  she  had 
drunk  a  bucketful  of  water  during  her  torture  to  quench 
the  fire  within  her,  and  so  keep  her  alive  for  execution. 
The  ^mirers  of  Hebe  sufler  the  same  process.  She 
provides  the  flame,  an  amorous  one — the  publican 
strong  waters ;  only  the  victim  pays,  and  the  ultimate 
execution  is  the  work  of  a  sheriflTs  oflScer.  For  in  this, 
or  in  worse,  the  influence  of  that  showy  system  that  has 
gilded  gin-palaces,  created  and  bedizened  barmaids,  if 
uncontrolled  from  without  or  within  the  victims  must  end. 
As  to  the  girls  themselves,  the  evil  is  patent ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  concerning  its  character,  though,  of  course, 
its  degree  varies  according  to  individual  temperament, 
intelligence,  and  outward  circumstances.  Placed  behind 
the  bar,  forced  to  listen  to  ribald  and  inane  witticisms, 
brought  into  hourly  contact  with  drunkenness,  idleness, 
and  debauchery,  taught  a  taste  for  finery  and  a  need  of 
noise  and  glitter,  there  must  be  few  girls  who  will  not 
full  sooner  or  later. 

The  “  Barmaid  Show  ”  itself  is  not  likely  to  produce  any 
remarkable  moral  results,  good  or  bad.  About  the  good 
taste  of  the  exhibition  it  is  permissible  to  have  a  very 
decided  opinion ;  as  to  its  legitimacy  there  can  be  no 
doubt — it  is  simply  the  putting  to  profit  of  a  foolish 
fashion,  which  must  be  aestroyed  before  such  specula¬ 
tions  can  be  reached.  The  proprietor  of  the  exhibition 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  neatness,  cleanliness,  and 
promptitude  were  the  chief  qualities  to  be  rewarded  in 
the  competing  barmaids,  and,  viewing  the  question  from 
behind  the  bar,  he  has  certain  claims  to  the  title  of 
reformer.  But,  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  public 
see  the  matter  from  another  standpoint,  and  when  the 
evils  this  culture  of  modem  Hebes  produces  are  more 
fully  known  and  felt,  that  majority  will  require  some¬ 
thing  more  than  reform — revolution.  Barmaids  are  not 
necessary  blessings ;  are  not  an  improvement  on  waiters, 
either  in  point  of  promptitude,  noiselessness,  or  dexterity. 
Drinkers  did  without  them  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  they 
do  without  them  now  in  France  and  America.  Aud  were 
barmen,  on  the  American  plan,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Hebes,  there  would  be  less  attraction  in  the  public-house, 
and  many  more  quick  and  intelligent  women  in  the  shops 
and  telegraph  offices. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

The  Church  represents  liberty  in  France,  but  this 
Church  is  not  national.  French  society  lives,  t^refore, 
in  a  state  of  contradiction.  In  England,  the  Nationa 
Church  holds  of  the  State,  and  liberty  is  based  on  existing 
institutions  ;  consequently  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  two  countries  in  respect  to  religious  polity.  ® 
Church  does  not  play  the  same  part  in  each.  It  is  no 
to  be  doubted  that  in  France  there is  conp  e 
liberty  of  opinions  and  ideas ;  there  is  nothing 
prevent  their  divergent  utterance,  their  disor  an 
manifestation ;  on  the  contrary,  everything  ®  9 
encourage  it.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that,  the  L  u 
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{jeing  free  and  withal  powerless,  the  various  opinions 
take*  advantage  of  this  liberty  which  the  Established 
Church  cannot  monopolise.  Such  a  liberty  does  not 
exist  in  England,  where  coslom  compels  the  respect  of 
<sertain  dogmas,  and  the  law  itself  requires  the  obser* 
vance  of  certain  reli^ous  rules.  But  the  superiority 
•of  the  French  plan  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  it 
consists  rather  in  the  form  of  liberty  than  in  liberty 
itself.  Beneath  a  crust  of  social  convention,  England 
fosters  and  preserves  her  political  liberty  and  her  social 
life,  whilst,  by  an  apparently  complete  unfettering  of 
individual  opinions,  France  has  brought  about  the 
•extinction  of  all  social  life  and  political  liberty ;  or, 
in  philosophical  parlance,  we  should  say,  England 
still  possesses  a  form  more  or  less  declining,  but  at  any 
rate  a  form,  whilst  French  society  has  none.  It  only  con¬ 
sists  of  individuals  impregnated  with  vague,  incoherent 
notio  IS,  still  attaching  certain  meanings  to  certain  phrases, 
hot  from  want  of  education  and  concord  incapable  of 
giving  to  these  meanings  a  practical  value,  and  conse- 
^juently  of  preserving  the  consciousness  of  them  and  their 
purity.  These  individuals  have  for  the  most  part  retained 
the  love  of  labour,  and,  in  the  rural  districts,  love  of  the 
soil  and  of  home  too.  These  are  the  two  forces  that  have 
saved  France  at  various  times  when  bad  management  and 
bad  policy  had  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  as  in 
our  own  days ;  these  are  the  two  stepping-stones  to 
resurrection  that  remain  to  her.  Whatever  else  con- 
•cerns  national  institutions  is  a  mere  ornament  hiding 
the  disintegration  of  the  elemental  forces,  which  dis¬ 
integration  was  heralded  forty  years  ago  by  what  was 
then  called  religious  indifference,  and  which,  logically, 
results  from  those  relations  between  Church  and  State 
that  had  been  laid  down  in  the  Concordat  of  1801.  By 
virtue  of  this  armistice,  the  bishops  are  nominated  by 
the  State  and  consecrated  by  the  Church,  which  pre¬ 
supposes  an  understanding  between  Church  and  State ; 
in  other  words,  a  system  of  compromises,  of  eclecticism 
in  religion  and  policy  tending  to  deform  both.  Napoleon, 
al^med,  and  with  good  reason,  at  this  arrangement, 
wished,  in  1812,  to  change  the  terms  of  the  Concordat. 
The  only  solution  that  occurred  to  him  as  comformable 
■to  the  principles  of  the  Empire  was  the  subordination, 
pure  and  simple,  of  the  clergy  to  the  State  ;  this,  having 
regard  to  the  despotic  organisation  of  the  State,  would 
have  led  to  a  moral  dead-lock,  and,  cousequentlv,  to  a 
leligious  convulsion,  which  would  have  resulted  in  a 
new  order  of  social  ideas.  The  coalition  of  Europe 
Against  the  new  Western  Empire  cut  short  this  fresh 
act  in  the  dittma  of  investitures,  a  drama  which  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  will  be  called  upon  to  continue  if 
he  succeeds  in  his  project  of  becoming  the  arbiter  of  the 
Latin  nations.  French  Liberals,  on  the  contra^, 
demand  the  radical  separation  of  Church  and  Stafe, 
that  is  to  say,  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  Church,  and 
as  a  consequence  its  deprivation  of  all  connection 
with  the  national  life.  The  Church  would  thus 
immediately  be  brought  face  to  face  with  this  alterna¬ 
tive  :  she  would  have  either  to  subjugate  all  nations 
•to  the  Catholic  principle,  resuming  the  doctrine  of 
Gregory  VII.,  or  to  renounce  all  social  action,  as  in  the 
time  of  Julios  II.  and  Leo  X.,  without,  however,  being 
an  Italian  power,  as  under  Julius  II.,  or  an  intellectual 
power,  as  under  Leo  X.  In  other  words,  she  would 
nave  to  abdicate  and  disappear.  The  Romish  character 
of  religion  in  France,  the  relations  of  French  society 
With  the  Church,  the  very  existence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  which,  in  our  day,  has  no 'other  solid  foundation 
than  these  relations,  depend,  then,  upon  the  compromise 
established  by  the  Concordat,  a  compromise  which 
Suspends  in  France  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
social  and  religious  life,  and  marks  with  its  provisional 
character  all  the  successive  forms  of  the  political  status. 

To  understand  clearly  the  actual  state  of  affairs  we 
must  go  back  to  its  origin.  In  the  life  of  nations  there 
IS  a  first  phase,  which  might  be  called  the  physiological 
*tate,  in  which  instinct  suffices  to  guide  them  to  their 
evelopment.  So  long  as  France  was  passing  through 
his  first  phase,  the  Church,  carrying  within  itself  all  the 
mtellcctual  labour  representing  the  broad  principles  and 


general  ideas  of  humanity,  accepting  the  fact  of  the 
national  growth  as  a  work  necessary  and  divine  which  it 
belongs  not  to  human  reason  either  to  prevent  or  to 
ordain,  was  able,  though  containing  no  principle  fit  to 
superintend  that  growth,  to  contribute  towards  it,  with¬ 
out  disturbing  it,  through  those  social  elements  of  higher 
order  which  were  within  her.  But  when  the  dreams  of 
Roman  sway  and  political  unity  under  the  protectorate 
of  a  nation  or  some  other  power  vanished  before  the 
development  of  those  now  physiological  instincts  whence 
have  sprung  the  various  nations  of  modern  Europe,  the 
vague  formula  of  a  national  Communism,  whose  seat  was 
at  Rome,  was  abandoned  for  more  concrete  affirmations, 
and  the  great  schism  of  the  West  of  Europe  took  place. 
France,  after  a  long-continued  religious  crisis,  extending 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
instead  of  following  the  Northern  nations  in  the  path  of 
schism,  or  the  Southern  in  the  path  of  subordination, 
created  on  the  basis  of  the  Concordat  a  new  Church, 
distinct  and  independent  in  the  very  midst  of  the  great 
Catholic  unity,  and  destined  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  a  noble  career  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
France.  The  organic  principles  of  this  Church  differ 
not  at  all  from  those  which,  from  the  time  of  Louis  IX., 
had  regnlated  the  relations  between  Church  and  State, 
and  which  at  every  penod  had  been  firmly  maintained 
by  the  Universities,  the  Parliaments,  and  the  majority 
of  the  French  clergy.  But  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  beginning  a  new  life  for  France,  in  a 
new  Europe,  and  the  national  institutions  being  from 
that  period  absorbed  in  the  unity  of  the  State,  the 
Church  of  France  then  acted,  in  respect  to  the  State,  a 
new  and  special  part.  Wanting  national  support,  she 
could  no  longer  sustain  that  part ;  all  the  intellectual  and 
social  force  which  she  had  hitherto  contained  became 
lay  instead  of  clerical,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  in  the  eighteenth  placed  itself  in  direct  opposition 
to  her.  Thus  deprived  of  social  functions,  she  was 
rapidly  eclipsed  in  her  two-fold  subordination — to  the 
State  as  regards  national  organisation,  to  the  Roman 
Camarilla  as  regards  action  or  tendencies — and  became 
what  the  Imperial  Concordat  found  and  left  her,  a 
religious  substitute  and  a  social  impediment,  a  barren 
compromise,  an  nnlimited  makeshift,  a  pure  negation. 
Thenceforth,  one  might  say  of  France  what  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  true  of  Italy :  **  Rome  is  between  the  in¬ 
tegrating  forces  of  the  nation  what  a  stone  is  between 
the  lips  of  an  open  wound.” 

Hence  the  persistency  of  the  very  energetic  principle 
of  the  Revolution,  which  had  scarcely  any  other  object 
than  the  expulsion  of  that  inert  body  ;  but,  being  itself 
merely  a  negation,  it  could  not  preserve  the  form  of  an 
active  organism,  and  only  succeeded  in  maintaining 
somethii^  provisional  by  the  antagonisms  of  two  neutral 
forces.  Those  among  the  Revolutionists  who  reject  only 
the  Church,  and  without  knowing  in  what  religious 
functions  consist,  because  they  are  ignorant  even  of  social 
functions,  recognise  vaguely  the  moral  utility  of  some  sort 
of  religion,  or  of  the  Christian  religion  specially,  as 
having  antiquity  on  its  side,  would  appeal  to  the 
priesthood  at  large  while  suppressing  the  hierarchy. 
If  this  appeal  were  made  it  might  be  understood :  the 
priesthood  groans  under  the  crushing  burden  of  the 
hierarchy ;  and  if  it  ever  puts  itself  in  motion  the  sub¬ 
versive  period  will  draw  near  its  end.  The  priesthood 
ignores  religion  before  all  things,  and  would  achieve 
independence  only  to  profess  absolute  materialism  ;  that 
would  be  the  radical  termination  of  the  superficial  order 
which  still  subsists,  and  a  termination  in  this  way  is 
much  more  possible  than  the  social  liquidation  dreamed 
of  by  the  new  ana-baptists,  the  levelling  socialists  whose 
destructive  doctrines  may  be  dangerous  to  other  nations, 
but  will  never  take  any  bold  of  the  French  peasant. 

The  Episcopal  party,  which  is  in  power  just  now  and 
preparing  for  the  execution  of  its  latest  plans  a  party 
ftir  superior  by  its  traditions,  its  knowledge,  and  its 
activity  to  the  short-sighted  Liberal  party,  which  hesi* 
tates  without  outlet  between  the  gross  bourgeois  covet¬ 
ousness  and  the  brutal  and  popular  revendicathns — the 
Episcopal  party,  educated,  at  least,  if  not  enlightened, 
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organisanon  now  in  process  ot  dissolution,— is  tberefrom 
by  no  means  reconcilable  with  that  social  organisation 
which  is  now  going  on.  The  Ultramoniane  clerical 
party  will  cease  to  be  adverse  to  the  national  renovation 
only  when  it  shall  have  ceased  to  bo  what  it  is,  that  is 
to  say,  when  it  shall  no  longer  confound  itself  with  the 
Jesuit  party  and  make  the  temporal  authority  a  political 
instrument  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  and  of  ^iety  • 
when  it  shall  have  become,  on  the  one  hand,  a  religious 
party  under  spiritual  sanction,  on  the  other,  a  national 
party  resting  on  the  basis  of  temporal  liberty. 

_ J ean  Laeocque. 

Mr  Justice  Willes. — The  death  of  Mr  Justice  Willes 
recalls  the  shock  that  was  'generally  felt  some  years  ago 
when  the  suicide  of  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Patton  opened  a  place 
on  the  Scottish  Bench  to  the  Lord  Advocate  MoncreiflF.  The 
verdict  of  the  coroner’s  inquest,  that  he  shot  himself  while 
of  unsound  mind,  contains  less  falsehood  than  it  commonly 
does.  The  nervous  exhaustion,  the  sleeplessness,  and  unspeak- 
able  wretchedness  produced  by  over-fatigue  of  the  brain 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  led  men  of  intellectual 
eminence  to  suicide.  The  suicide  of  Hugh  Miller  is  a  case 
in  point.  There  is  a  sort  of  grim  irony  in  the  statement 
of  his  clerk  at  the  inquest,  “  the  judge  always  evinced  the 
greatest  horror  of  self-destruction  when  anything  of  the  kind 
has  come  before  him.”  The  iudgment  that  societv  nassea 


tion  to  the  existing  principles  of  the  Revolution, — that  is 
to  say  to  public  opinion.  In  the  struggle  now  declared 
between  the  Revolution  and  the  Church — a  struggle 
which  is  certainly  an  advance  from  the  compromise 
preceding,  a  compromise  mortal  if  persisted  in — can  it 
be  said  that  the  Revolution  might  be  vanquished,  and 
give  way  to  a  French  society  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  Church  ?  For  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
Church  should  contain  some  national  principle  which  is 
not  enunciated  in  the  Syllabus,  which  the  Church  has 
never  contained,  and  which  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
from  her.  The  triumph  of  the  Church’s  authority,  like 
that  of  the  pure  instinct  of  equality,  would  then,  in 
default  of  any  affirmative  national  principle  in  either, 
consist  in  the  absorption  of  the  French  State  in  what  a 
politician  like  M.  de  Bismarck  would,  perhaps,  call  a 
Western  Empire  :  the  clericals  and  equality-mongers 
can  here  enunciate  nothing  but  an  abstract  conception 
void  of  all  existing  or  simply  objective  reality. 

It  follows  from  these  observations,  first,  that  the 
clerical  party  in  France,  though  without  the  attributes 
of  a  political  party,  aims  at  nothing  but  to  be  a  political 
party,  has  no  religious  interest  in  view,  and  serves  only 
to  destroy  religious  principles ;  secondly,  that  religion 
cannot  be  disjoined  from  society,  but  that  it  ought  not — 
any  more  than  society — to  be  confounded  with  politics, 
and  that  the  false  position  of  religion  in  France  arises 
from  a  confusion  which  has  taken  place  between  the 
State  and  society,  a  confusion  which  has  compelled  the 
Church,  a  social  power,  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  State ;  thirdly,  that  a  religious  revolution  would  be 
vain  and  sterile  if  it  did  not  rest  upon  a  new  definition 
of  the  relations  between  society  and  the  State,  and  if  it 
had  any  other  object  than  that  of  putting  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  in  harmony  with  the  new  social 
organisation. 

In  these  observations  and  conclusions  I  have  carefully 
avoided  whatever  touches  on  the  principles  of  religion 
itself.  Those  principles  do  not  appear  to  be  concerned 
when  the  question  is  only  about  the  relations  between 
religion  and  politics.  To  agree  as  to  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  social  renovation  of  France,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  agree  in  religious  faith,  which  is  based  upon 
learning  or  upon  itself.  It  suffices  if  there  is  agreement 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  religious  function.  Religious 
truths  are  set  before  us  as  absolute  and  universal  by 
their  nature ;  therefore,  they  are  independent  of  the 
accidents  of  time  and  place,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are 
of  the  essence  of  politics.  We  must  then,  of  necessity, 
distinguish  in  the  Church  between  dogma,  which  is 
independent  of  every  society  as  of  every  State,  and  the 
social  function  which  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
social  milieu.  The  religious  question,  as  it  now  presents 
itself  in  France,  depends,  like  the  education  question, 
on  the  solution  that  shall  be  given  to  the  questions 
respecting  political  and  social  reorganisation. 

Now,  if  we  admit  as  sufficiently  proved  that  this  re¬ 
organisation  cannot  have  any  positive  basis  but  that  of 
the  establishment  of  social  liberty  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  organism  within  the  bosom  of  the  nation,  wo  shall 
perceive  by  that  very  fact  that  the  existing  organisation 
of  the  Church,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the  authority  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  of  the  bishop  over  the  priest, — an 
ecclesiastical  organisation  in  accoi^ance  with  the  social 


The  judgment  that  society  passes 
upon  a  man  in  the  station  of  Mr  Justice  Willes  is  far  more 
correct,  as  well  as  more  humane,  than  the  treatment  of 
those  dripping,  miserable  creatures  who  are  dealt  with  by 
magistrates  or  juries,  when  they  have  failed  in  committing 
their  purpose.  It  is  so  easy  for  those  in  the  enjoyment 
of  health  and  wealth  to  forget  that,  sometimes  by  one’s 
fault,  more  generally  owing  to  one’s  misfortune,  life  may 
become  a  burden  too  great  to  be  borne.  In  the  case  of 
the  unfortunate  judge  every  one,  and  justly,  has  but  one 
feeling  of  commiseration  and  regret  that  the  Bench  has 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  and  the  public  a  judge 
to  whom  technicality  was  a  valuable  servant,  but  never 
a  master.  The  chief  public  work  in  which  he  was  engaged 
— the  Commission  for  the  Reform  of  the  Common  Law 
Procedure — was,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  legal  improve¬ 
ment  witnessed  by  the  present  generation.  His  services 
were  recognised,  and  led  to  his  elevation  to  the  Bench 
seventeen  years  ago,  without  his  having  gone  through  the 
usual  probation  of  the  silk  gown. 

Russia  and  the  Khanate  op  Khiva.  —  Hermann 
Vdmb^ry,  the  distinguished  traveller  in  Central  Asia,  has 
just  published  a  letter  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  whiph, 
although  marked  by  the  usual  Russophobist  tendencies^  of 
the  author,  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  be  a  useful  addition 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
regions  about  the  Oxus  which  Russia  is  so  steadily  making 
her  own.  Bokhara  and  Khokand  have  been  already 
thoroughly  conquered.  The  gallant  Kette  Tore,  the  Crown 
Prince,  who  had  all  along  maintained  the  hopes  of  the 
patriot  party,  ‘  and  whose  accession  to  power  was  awaited 
with  no  inconsiderable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Ei^ian 
Government,  has  died,  most  probably  not  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  In  Khokand,  Khudahar  Khan  has 
resigned  himself  to  be  the  obedient  servant  of  Russia,  and 
no  longer  in  his  old  age  dreams  of  reasserting  the  impetuous 
valour  and  ferocity  which  once  made  him  dreaded  like  the 
martial  Angel  of  Death.  As  for  Yakub  Khan  in  Yarkand, 
though  still  independent,  he  has  been  so  impressed  by  the 
power  of  Russia,  and  so  disheartened  by  the  policy  or  apathy 
of  the  Indian  Government,  that  he  is  almost  as  respectful 
to  the  majesty  of  the  Czars  as  even  the  titular  sovereigM 
of  Bokhara  and  Khokand.  It  only  remains  to  deal  with 
Khiva,  the  most  southern  of  the  Tartarian  Khanates,  in 
order  to  extend  Russian  influence  unchecked  to  the  very 
borders  of  Afghanistan,  and  arrived  at  the  bordew,  RuMian 
influence  can  hardly  be  prevented  from  overflowing  them, 
and  impressing  itself  upon  those  races  of  restless  w 
avaricious  soldiers  who  hold  the  keys  of  the  Khyber 
Pass.  The  Russians  have  found  or  invented  an 
for  attacking  Khiva  in  the  capture  of  some  fo  y 
persons  from  a  caravan  said  to  be  under  the  P**®* 
tection  of  Russia.  The  real  reason  for  the  attack  consis  , 
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however,  in  the  resolution  of  the  Bussian  Government  to 
reduce  Central  Asia  to  subjection  without  loss  of  time. 
The  Khan  of  Khiva  is  fully  aware  of  his  danger,  and  has 
sent  emissaries  to  the  Indian  Government  for  protection, 
mat  as  the  Khan  of  Khiva  in  1839  sent  a  similar  embassy 
for  a  similar  purpose.  As  the  Khan’s  embassy  has  been 
utterly  fruitless,  we  may  shortly  expect  to  hear  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Bussian  troops  under  the  walls  of  Khiva. 
It  is  an  easy  journey  of  ten  days  from  the  military  port 
of  Krasnovdsk,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus  and  an  auxiliary  column  of  weaker  strength  will 
co-operate  from  Samarcand,  which  was  once  the  proud 
capital  of  the  terrible  Tamerlane,  but  is  now  a  Bussian 
outpost.  It  is  satisfactory  that,  if  the  Bussian  advance 
means  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Northern  Colossus,  it 
also  means  civilisation. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CLEBGT  AND  THE  LABOURERS. 

Sir, — The  Examiner  is  a  paper  which  I  always  read 
with  interest  as  well  as  with  care  and  attention.  The 
articles  it  contains  are  clear  and  vigorous,  and  are  usually 
written  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  fairness.  Pardon  me 
for  saying  that  in  the  article  on  the  question  of  “  Dis¬ 
establishment  ”  this  spirit  is  not  so  manifest  as  it  usually 
is.  You  blame  the  clergy  for  not  having  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  village  labourers,  their  homes,  their  wages,  their 
wants.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  the  clergy  have 
not  brought  the  condition  of  the  labourer  prominently 
before  the  public,  nor  have  they  attempted  an  agitation 
with  a  view  of  improving  his  condition.  The  course 
they  have  adopted  has  been  a  different  one,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  much  wiser  one.  They  have  confined, their 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  labourer,  and,  by  so 
doing,  they  have  put  him  into  a  condition  by  which  he  has 
acquired  the  power  of  helping  himself,  by  making  known 
bis  own  wants  and  forming  combinations  by  means  of 
which  he  can  secure  his  own  elevation  in  the  social  scale. 
It  is  easy  to  blame  the  clergy  for  not  having  done 
more  than  they  have  done.  But  I  contend  that  the 
coarse  they  have  taken  is  the  best  that  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  they  could  have  taken.  Had  they  begun 
with  an  agitation  in  favour  of  the  labourer,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  raised  the  funds 
required  for  the  purpose  of  education.  Had  they  dis¬ 
closed  an  ulterior  object,  alarm  would  have  been  taken, 
and  the  schools  which  have  supplied  the  power  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  present  agitation  would  never  have  been 
built.  And,  again,  it  is  quite  evident  on  other  grounds 
that  the  clergy  were  right  in  the  course  they  took.  You 
cannot  elevate  a  man  unless  he  is  fit  for  elevation.  You 
cannot  pitchfork  a  man  into  a  higher  social  position, 
until  he  has  intelligence  enough  to  feel  his  deficiencies, 
and  resolution  enough  to  demand  something  better. 
Had  the  clergy  begun  the  agitation  before  the  labourer 
was  intellectually  or  morally  qualified  to  strike  a  blow 
lor  his  own  advancement,  the  whole  attempt  would  have 
been  a  grievous  failure,  the  labourer  would  have  been  ! 
worse  off  than  he  was  before,  and  would  probably 
have  turned  savagely  on  his  injudicious  friend.  The 
clergy,  instead  of  being  blamed  for  what  they 
Have  left  undone,  deserve  on  the  contrary  very 
different  treatment.  By  the  coarse  they  have  taken 
they  have  brought  about  in  thirty  years  as  great  a  social 
revolution  as  was  ever  effected  in  any  country.  If  any 
one  had  predicted,  at  the  time  when  the  first  movement 
as  regards  education  had  commenced,  that  in  a  period 
little  exceeding  a  generation’s  lifetime  millions  would 
have  been  spent  on  schools  and  teachers,  and  the 
question  of  education  would  have  become  one  of  the 
leading  social  questions  of  the  day,  it  is  needless  to  say 
bow  little  attention  such  a  prophet  would  have  gained. 

Having  said  so  much  in  favour  of  clerical  efforts, 
without,  of  coarse,  intending  to  imply  that  the  clergy 
Were  the  only  workers,  I  venture  to  add  that  none  but 
the  clergy  of  an  Established  Church  could  have  been 
successful  in  carrying  on  so  great  a  work.  The  Esta¬ 
blishment  gave  them  position  by  which  they  acquired 
support,  till  they  forced  the  subject  on  the  attention  of 
wi3  nation.  It  gave  them  funds,  too,  which  they  freely 


applied  to  the  puipose  they  had  in  view — the  elevation  of 
their  fellow-men.  If  the  Establishment  is  to  go,  it  must  go. 
But  I  must  be  allowed  to  maintain  that  the  conduct  of  tne 
clergy  as  regards  the  labourer  does  not  supply  a  sound 
argument  for  its  abolition.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
since  the  agitation  has  begun,  for  which  education  has 
prepared  the  way,  the  line  taken  by  the  clergy  has 
been  adverse  to  that  movement.  The  clergy,  as  a 
leading  organ  of  opinion  has  confessed,  neither  show  a 
disposition  to  evade  the  great  question  of  the  day,  nor 
do  they  oppose  the  labourer’s  demands. 

Apologising  for  this  intrusion  on  your  time  and  space, 
I  am,  Ac.,  M. 

[Wo  fear  that  our  correspondent  is  not  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  order ;  and  he  has  in  no  way  answered 
our  strictures.  If  the  clergy  had  really  sought  to  educate 
the  labourers  and  to  train  them  in  ways  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  there  would  now  be  no  need  for  the  farm- 
labourers*  agitation.  Clerical  interest  in  education  has 
only  appeared  since  laymen  started  the  movement,  and 
when  it  became  necessary  for  the  priesthood  to  do 
something]  in  its  own  defence  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  dogmas  by  which  it  lives ;  and  the  clergy,  with  a 
few  honourable  exceptions,  have  not  attempted  to  raise 
the  farm-labourers  above  the  condition  of  serfs  until 
others  have  set  the  fashion.— Ed.  Ex.] 

■  » 

SOCIALISM  AMONGST  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Sir,— I  write,  not  to  defend  a  hasty  and  misleading 
expression  in  my  essay  respecting  a  declaration  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fawcett, — who  is  held  in  deserved  esteem  by  every 
right-minded  working  man,  and  whose  generous  impulses 
in  our  cause,  I  sometimes  think,  lead  him  to  imperil  his 
own  reputation,  at  least  among  the  so-called  respectable 
classes, — ^but  because  the  fact,  adverted  to  in  your  article, 
of  the  spread  of  socialistic  ideas  and  feelings  among  us 
seems  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  little  farther 
discussion.  For  some  time  there  has  been  going  on  a 
gradual  departure  from  the  traditions  of  the  Radical 
party,  at  least  on  social  questions.  The  main  cause  of 
this  divergence,  I  apprehend,  is  disappointment  at  the 
non-fulfilment  of  those  hopes  which  had  been  held  out  to 
us.  Wealth  undoubtedly  has  come,  as  predicted,  but  it 
has  come  like  a  snow-drift — thick  in  some  places,  but 
none  in  others.  ^  Those  halcyon  times  when  the  poor- 
house  would  be  an  obselete  institution,  anu  poverty,  at 
least  in  its  grosser  forms,  would  be  unknown,  seem  as 
far  from  realisation  as  ever.  Oiir  times  of  prosperity 
are  not  continuous  and  progressive,  but  exceptional  and 
spasmodic,  and  leave  us,  as  regards  our  general  position, 
much  as  before ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  scene 
in  Homer  of  the  jolly  farmer  regaling  and  mingling 
with  his  labourers,  and  compare  it  with  the  present, 
or  call  to  mind  the  relatively  higher  dignity  of  artificers 
centuries  ago,  can  it  bo  wondered  at  if  we  are  sometimes 
led  to  doubt  whether  our  boasted  progress  is  not,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  a  delusion, — whether  we  are  not 
upon  the  wrong  track ;  since  our  augmented  productive 
power  seems  merely  to  enhance  the  value  of  prescriptive 
monopolies,  or,  what  is  no  better,  serves  to  maintain 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  those  who  shun  labour 
and  contrive  in  some  capacity  or  other  to  intervene 
between  production  and  consumption,  and  who  thus 
absorb  every  increment  of  wealth  which  might  other¬ 
wise  go  to  benefit  the  workers,  and  who  by  their 
speculations  and  rivalries  among  themselves  exert  a 
constant  pressure  upon  labour,  tending  to  force  it  down 
to  the  natural  limit  spoken  of  by  Ricardo,  namely,  just 
that  remuneration  which  will  enable  the  labourer  to  live 
in  health  and  propagate  his  species  ? 

Nor  is  the  apparent  argument  against  our  present 
system  confined  to  this  negative  aspect.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  Germany  the  working  class  movement 
has  gone  on  during  the  last  few  years  more  rapidly  than 
with  us,  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  the  leaders 
in  these  movements  are  more  or  less  pronounced 
Socialists ;  and  even  in  this  country  what  advances  have 
been  made  have  been  brought  about,  not  by  the 
supposed  self-adjusting  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but 
by  trades-unions  and  co-operation,— organisations  which 
until  a  few  years  ago  were  almost  universally  regarded 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  Stock  Exchange  markets  have  been  nniformlv  dull 
during  the  week,  various  rumours  as  to  commercial  embar¬ 
rassments  and  withdrawals  of  gold  tending  to  keep  up  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  position  of  the  monev 
market ;  and,  although  the  amount  received  by  the  Bank 
has  been  35,000Z.  in  excess  of  the  withdrawals  for  the 
week  ended  Wednesday,  2nd  inst.,  the  directors  on  Thurs¬ 
day  considered  it  necessary  to  raise  the  minimum  from  44 
per  cent.,  at  which  it  was  fixed  last  week,  to  5  per  cent 
Prices  have  been  almost  uninfluenced  by  the  change,  which 
was  anticipated,  but  a  sensation  of  heaviness  prevails.  The 
pressure  in  the  Discount  market  is  not  great,  but  business 
is  not  transacted  under  the  Bank  rate. 

In  English  Funds,  Consols  advanced  J  on  Monday  on  the 
receipt  of  120,000^.  from  the  continent,  but  subsequently 
relapsed,  the  latest  quotation  showing  a  fall  of 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  variations  have  been  few  and 
unimportant,  and  they  close  with  an  upward  tendency. 

The  Railway  Market  has  been  affected  by  the  settlement 
of  the  account,  which  closed  on  Monday.  Prices  have  been 
depressed  during  the  week,  but  are  decidedly  firmer  at 
the  close.  ■ 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  the  2nd  of  October  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  27,134,7552.,  being  an  increase  of 
1,443,9252. ;  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  ^th  departments 
is  21,156,4522.,  being  a  decrease  of  556,3172.  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  return. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  by  Messrs  Grant  Brothers,  and 
Co.  for  2,400  first  Mortgage  7  per  Cent.  Bonds  of  1002. 
each  of  the  Paris  and  Decatur  Railroad  Company,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  The  line  is  75  miles,  of  which  55  are  in 
operation,  and  the  remainder  are  to  be  completed  by  the 
25th  inst.  The  price  of  issue  is  872.  158.  per  bond,  or, 
reckoning  allowances,  852.  5s.  They  are  to  be  redeemed  at 
par  by  an  annual  sinking  fund,  and  the  whole  are  to  be 
paid  off  by  1892.  The  mortgage  debt  is  Umited  to 
3,2002.  per  mile. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  Victoria,  at 
Melbourne,  on  the  6th  of  August,  the  balanoe>8heet  showed 
a  net  profit  of  4:0,9392.,  which,  with  the  previous  balance, 
10,9002.,  was  disposed  of  as  follows  :  25,0002.  to  dividend, 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  the  same  as  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  of  last  year ;  5,0002.  to  reduction  of  bank 
premises  account;  15,0002.  to  reserve,  thus  raised  to 
165,0002  ;  leaving  6,8302.  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  92  to  92^. 

Foreign  Securities:  — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  944  ^^4  t 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  viceroy,  91 1  to  924;  ditto.  Seven, 
per  Cents ,  1868,  89|  to  89|;  ditto  ^ven  per  Cents.,  Khediv^  79j 
to  80 ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  96|  to  96| ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
par  to  4  prem.  ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  66|  to 
Six  per  Cents.,  744  to  74|;  Spanish  Three  per  Centt.,  29} 
to  30;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  29|  to  29};  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
1865,  62  to  62};  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  70}  to  71};  ditto 
Six  per  Cents  ,  1869,  60f  to  60| ;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  187J, 
72}  to  73 ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  73  to  73} ;  French  Scrip, 
2}  to  2}  prem.  _  ,  ,  .  ^ 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  73}  to  74;  Caledonian 
109  to  109};  Great  Eastern,  47  to  47};  Great  Western,  117 
to  117};  Great  Northern  “A,”  164}  to  166};  London 
Western,  143  to  148} ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  ”31  to 
23f;  Metropolitan,  68}  to  58};  ditto  District,  27}  to  27}; 
Midland,  140  to  140};  North  British,  83}  to  84}  ;  North-Eastern 
Consols,  161}  to  161};  Sheffield,  82|  to  82};  South  Eastern,. 
102}  to  102}  ;  ditto  “A,”  83}  to 84}.  u  iiQ  tn 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo-American  Telegrapn,  * 
121 ;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  11}  ^  12» 
Australian,  7}  to  8};  China  Telegraph,  9  to 
Telegraph,  9}  to  9};  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  21}  to  -r 
Hudson’s  Bay,  13|  to  18| ;  India  Rubbers,  32}  to  32} ;  In  - 
national,  |  to  §  dis. ;  Ottoman  Banks,  13}  to  14 ;  and  it  e- 
graph  Construction,  32}  to  33. 


TQE  MOUNTAINS  OF  SINAI. 

Sir, — A  very  careful  and  scienlific  survey  has  lately 
been  made  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  to  determine  from 
which  of  its  many  mountains  the  law  of  Moses  was 
given  ;  and  the  claims  of  one  and  another  celebrated 
mountain  have  been  set  aside  because  the  valleys  at 
their  base  did  not  afford  standing  room  for  two  or  three 
millions  of  people.  A  very  elaborate  review  of  the  two 
important  works  which  contain  the  details  of  this 
survey,  and  the  deductions  from  it,  appeared  in  the 
Times  a  few  days,  ago,  but  every  one  of  the  writers 
overlooked  the  fact  that  they  were  dealing  with  what 
assumes  to  be  a  miraculous  narrative,  and  that,  if  the 
sea  were  no  obstacle  to  the  Israelites,  the  mountains 
were  not  likely  to  be  so.  Indeed  a  trigonometrical  survey 
to  settle  such  a  question  seems  utterly  irrational,  for  the 
writer  of  the  114th  Psalm  says  distinctly,  “  When 
Israel  went  out  of  Egypt  .  .  .  the  sea  saw  it  and 

fled  .  .  .  the  mountains  skipped  like  rams,  and  the 

little  hills  like  lambs.**  Now,  if  we  are  to  take  it 
literally  that  the  sea  fled,  for  what  reason  are  we  to 
take  it  figuratively  that  the  mountains  skipped  ?  And, 
if  they  moved  about  so  fantastically,  what  valid 
inference  can  be  drawn  now  with  reference  to  their 
position  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  ? 

I  am,  <fec.,  Sigma. 


“  CHARLES  I.  ’*  AT  THE  LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

Mr  Will8*8  new  play,  more  ambitious  than  anything  else 
that  he  has  done  as  yet,  is  creditable,  but  nothing  more. 
He  must  produce  better  work  if  he  is  to  take  any  imp<Mrtan 
share  in  the  promised  and  much-needed  revival  of  dramatic 
literature.  “  Charles  I.  **  is  written  in  tolerably  go^  blank 
verse,  is  never  vulgar,  and  now  and  then  flashes  with  wxt ; 
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but  only  one  or  two  scenes  can  bo  regarded  as  brilliant,  and  “  MONTCALM  ’’  AT  THE  QUEEN’S  THEATBE. 


there  is  great  lacK  or  power  in  the  working-out  and  string* 
ing  together  of  the  scenes  as  a  whole,  while  the  plot  is 
certainly  not  clear  or  strong  enough  to  justify  the  arrogant 
statement  on  the  playbills,  that  **  the  author  feels  it  to  be 
unnecessary  to  confess  or  enumerate  certain  historical 
inaccuracies  as  to  period  and  place  which  have  arisen  from 
sheer  dramatic  necessity,  and  are  justified,  he  believes,  by 
the  highest  precedent.**  It  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose  to  make  confession  as  to  certain  inaccuracies,  faults, 
and  deficiencies  for  which  sheer  dramatic  necessity  **  and 
« the  highest  precedent  **  cannot  possibly  bo  pleaded.  The 
utmost  that  can  honestly  bo  said  in  favour  of  “  Oharles  I.  ** 
is  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  sort  of  melodrama  that 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  tragedy,  that  it  shows  traces  of 
good  workmanship,  and  that  it  is  a  play  into  which  a  really 
eflBcient  body  of  actors  might  be  able,  on  the  stage,  to 
throw  a  great  deal  more  life  than  it  has  received  from  its 
author. 

The  play,  fails  even  as  a  panegyric  of  Charles  I.  Mr 
Wills’s  hero  is  only  a  weak,  petulant,  and  not  ^ways 
truthful  man,  very  fond  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  quite 
unfit  to  perform  the  regal  duties  that  ho  considers  to  have 
been  divinely  assigned  to  him.  A  worthier  portrait  might 
surely  have  been  drawn  of  the  unfortunate  king,  even  by  a 
playwright  adhering  to  history  more  closely  than  Mr  Wills 
has  done.  Mr  Wills’s  history  is  very  faulty,  yet  he  has 
only  used  his  poetic  license  in  constructing  four  very 
slightly-connected  tableaux,  only  one  of  which  shows  much 
dramatic  vigour.  In  the  first,  wo  merely  see  the  king 
playing  with  his  children  and  conversing  with  his  wife,  in 
Hampton-court  gardens,  until  the  homely  occupation  is 
disturbed  by  the  coming  of  Lord  Huntley  to  tell  that  the 
discontent  of  the  people  grows,  and  that  Cromwell  is  now 
their  leader.  In  the  second  act,  at  Whitehall,  Cromwell 
comes  himself,  and  alternately  bullies  Charles  and  offers  to  be 
bribed  by  him,  the  colloquy  being  needlessly  drawn  out  and 
exaggerated  for  a  play  in  which  all  the  inaccuracies  are  due  to 
sheer  dramatic  necessity.”  In  the  third.  Queen  Henrietta, 
who  before  was  only  shown  to  us  as  a  fretful  woman,  appears 
in  the  Scottish  camp  at  Newark  just  before  the  capture  of 
her  husband  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  his  some¬ 
time  favourite.  Lord  Moray.  Only  near  the  close  of  this  act 
does  anything  like  dramatic  vigour  make  its  appearance. 
Here,  however,  there  is  a  fine  scene,  in  which  Charles 
reproves  Moray  for  his  baseness.  All  the  fourth  act  is 
good  in  its  way, — historical  scruples  being  silenced.  Just 
before  the  hour  appointed  for  Charles’s  execution, 
Cromwell,  installed  at  Whitehall,  receives  a  visit  from 
Henrietta,  and  rudely  refuses  her  petition  for  her  husband’s 
life.  To  this  follows  a  pathetic  scene  of  parting  between 
the  king  and  his  wife  and  children ;  and  with  this  the 
play  ends.  Charles  is  not  actually  beheaded  on  the  stage. 

We  cannot  endorse  all  the  praises  that  have  been  lavished 
upon  Mr  Irving  for  his  impersonation  of  King  Charles.  In 
the  matter  of  costume  he  is  excellent ;  but  his  acting  is 
often  very  faulty.  His  voice  and  gesture  are  against  him, 
and  often  when  he  should  represent  Stuart  grace  and 
dignity  at  their  best,  be  gives  us  instead  the  mock  courage 
and  the  drawling  utterance  of  the  Polish  Jew.  He  only 
succeeds  in  the  least  kingly  passages, — in  the  first  act  when 
he  is  playing  with  the  royal  children,  in  the  third  when  he 
is  embracing  his  wife,  and  in  the  fourth  when  his  embrace 
is  far  more  intense  and  when  he  makes  to  her  his  last 
bequests  before  going  out  to  be  executed.  His  long 
dialogue  with  Cromwell  in  the  second  act  is  very  inade¬ 
quately  managed.  In  the  pathetic  scenes  Miss  Isabel 
Bateman  plays  very  well ;  but  where  she  has  stirring 
and  queenly  work  to  do,  though  all  her  action  shows 
painstaking  effort,  her  powers  are  greatly  overtaxed.  In 
the  comparatively  unimportant  part  of  Lord  Huntley,  Mr 
Addison .  acquits  himself  altogether  satisfactorily.  Mr 
Belmore  is  not  successful  as  Cromwell,  but  it  would  be 
diflScult  to  say  whether  author  or  actor  does  most  to 
represent  him  as  a  vulgar  bully,  coarse  in  his  language  and 
action,  imd  carefully  modelled  after  a  famous  working- 
class  agitator  of  the  present  day.  A  better  Cromwell 
would  very  much  strengthen  the  play’s  chance  of  a  long 
r^D  at  the  Lyceum. 


Sir  Charles  Young  is  known  as  the  writer  of  at 
'  least  two  dramas  which  have  been  performed  to  select 
audiences  ;  but  his  first  appearance  before  the  general  play¬ 
going  public  was  on  Saturday  last.  **  Montcalm  ”  is  not  a 
play  to  be  altogether  condemned  ;  as  the  work  of  a  young 
author  it  gives  some  evidence  of  ability  that,  rightly  applied, 
may  ultimately  bring  him  honour  and  success ;  but  it  is  at 
present  only  a  medley  of  good  and  bad  things,  in  which  trite 
situations  and  commonplace  talk  are  made  to  eke  out  the 
slender  and  distorted  material  that  can  claim  to  be  original. 
Two  poisonings  on  the  stage,  and  a  strangling  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  a  ghost  and  an  almost  accomplished  adultery,  with  a 
great  deal  of  very  stagey  passion,  both  of  love  and  of  hate, 
form  the  staple  of  the  drama,  which  only  the  dignified 
acting  of  Miss  Hodson  and  Mr  Rignold  save  from  its  being 
rank^  with  any  ordinary  transpontine  feast  of  horrors. 

Clever  “Montcalm”  certainly  is;  but  its  cleverness 
chiefly  consists  in  stage-groupings,  and  in  a  cunning 
twisting  about  of  the  plot  so  as  to  provide  the  audience 
with  a  series  of  such  riddles  as  would  be  suggested  by  a 
clumsy  detective’s  note-book,  read  through  in  the  order  of 
its  fragmentary  record  of  true  and  false  discoveries,  before 
he  is  fairly  on  the  right  scent.  Told  in  a  straightforward 
way,  the  plot  is  a  mere  vulgar  heaping  up  of  horrors. 
More  than  twenty  years  before  the  play  opens,  a  Count 
Julian  de  Montc^m,  living  in  Southern  France  towards 
the  close  of  the  Bourbon  regimey  had  married  a  young  lady, 
who  had  been  previously  married  to  a  Chevalier  Malicome, 
but  who  had  believed  her  first  husband  to  be  dead  beforo 
the  second  one  was  accepted.  Soon  after  she  had  become 
a  countess,  however,  Malicorne  had  returned,  and,  being 
discovered  in  his  company,  she  had  been  strangled  by  her 
new  husband.  Twenty  years  after  this  occurrence, 
Bertrand,  the  old  Count’s  nephew  and  heir,  comes  to 
Montcalm  with  his  sister  Marguerite,  and  is  there  met  by 
his  two  cousins,  Henri  and  Alexis.  Alexis  only  enters,  how¬ 
ever,  to  die  on  the  stage,  having  been  poisoned  by  an 
actress,  who  has  grown  tired  of  his  affections.  This  actress, 
known  as  Louise  Lavergne,  is  the  long-lost  child  of 
Chevalier  Malicome  and  the  strangled  Countess,  and  the 
widow  of  a  Marseilles  merchant.  Malicorne  sees  in  her  a 
likeness  to  his  wife,  but  does  not  recognise  her  as  his  child. 
He,  therefore,  has  no  compunctions  about  using  her  as  his 
tool  for  working  vengeance  on  the  whole  house  of  Mont¬ 
calm.  Whether  he  was  a  party  to  her  poisoning  of  Alexis 
do  Montcalm  is  not  clear,  but  ho  was  aware  of  it,  and', 
without  her  knowledge,  helps  her  to  become  the  reigning 
belle  of  the  Tuileries  under  the  first  Empire,  and  the  fas¬ 
cinator  of  both  Count  Bertrand  and  his  cousin  Henri. 
Loving  Henri,  she  hates  Bertrand,  but  is  compelled  to 
marry  him  by  Malicorae’s  threat  that  ho  will  denounce  her 
as  a  murderess  if  she  refuses.  That  done,  Malicome  sets 
himself  to  make  her  an  adulteress,  in  order  that  her  husband 
or  her  lover,  or  both,  may  be  killed  in  the  duel  that  is 
expected  to  follow  on  the  discovery  of  Louise’s  intrigues. 
Before  this  happens,  however,  and  for  no  very  apparent 
reason,  Louise  puts  poison  into  a  cup  of  wine  intended 
for  Malicorne  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  by  some  very  clumsy 
and  melodramatic  devices,  the  true  relations  of  the  various 
parties  are  disclosed.  There  is  nothing  left  but  for  Louise 
to  drink  the  poisoned  wine,  and  for  the  survivors  to  shako 
hands  and  to  ^gin  to  live  happily  over  her  warm  corpse. 
Thus,  stage- justice  is  done,  and  the  curtain  falls  amid  the 
applause  of  the  gallery.  We  hope  that  in  future  Sir 
Charles  Young  will  cater  for  the  tastes  of  a  more  cultivated, 
audience. 

Miss  Hodson  does  her  best  as  Louise  Lavergne,  the  mur¬ 
deress  and  adulteress,  adventuress  and  suicide.  But  it  is  a 
thankless  part,  unsuited  to  the  actress,  and  will  bring  her 
no  credit  save  for  trying  all  she  can  to  interpret  a  character - 
that  it  was  not  worth  her  while  to  take  any  pains  with  at 
all.  Some  good  acting  and  a  little  needless  bluster 
are  in  Mr  Bignold’s  impersonation  of  Count  Bertrand.. 
There  is  nothing  worth  praising  or  blaming  in  the  acting 
of  the  other  performers ;  but  we  may  note  that  a  new 
actress.  Miss  Wallis,  as  Marguerite,  gives  some  promise  of 
good  work  when  her  nervousness  has  worn  off  and  aa 
agreeable  part  is  assigned  to  her. 
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rEBEBWEO’S  HISTOEY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  Uiatory  of  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  the  Present  Time,  By  Dr 
F.  Uoberweg.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by 
Geo.  S.  Morris,  A.M.,  with  additions  by  Noah  Porter,  D.D.  Vol. 

1.  History  of  the  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  Philosophical  and  Theological  = 
Library,  which  is  to  be  published  simultaneously  in 
England  and  America.  The  promoters  of  this  scheme 
must  be  congratulated  on  the  volume  with  which  they  have 
begun.  Ueberweg’s  *  History  of  Philosophy '  is  exactly 
what  English-speaking  students  want.  Mr  Lewes’s  History 
i.s  entertaining  and  instructive,  but  for  advanced  students  it 
is  not  suflSciently  full.  'J  he  great  want  of  the  age  in 
philosophy  is  a  good  and  comprehensive  history,  and  we 
should  say  that  the  work  of  which  the  first  volume  is  now 
before  us  will  supply  the  want.  Its  merits  have  been 
recognised  in  Germany,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  soon  be 
appreciated  by  English  students  of  philosophy.  Mr  Morris 
has  done  his  task  well.  He  has  given  us  Ueberweg  in  the 
English  dress,  free  from  the  clumsy  constructions  and 
ponderous  phraseology  that  we  so  often  find  in  translations 
from  the  German. 

In  some  respects  the  first  volume  of  Ueberweg’s 
history  will  be  most  useful  to  students.  It  deals  with 
that  portion  of  the  history  of  philosophy  in  which  an 
English  student  has  fewest  helps.  Grote’s  ‘  Plato  '  is  too 
much  for  a  general  reader,  although  his  account  of  the 
pre-Socratic  philosophy  filled  up  a  void.  We  have  not  in 
this  country  those  admirable  monographs  on  scholastic  phi¬ 
losophers  which  are  found  so  useful  in  France  and  Germany. 
Except  in  regard  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  History  of 
philosophy  is  to  one  who  does  not  know  German  almost  a 
blank.  Besides  the  mediaeval  philosophy  is  not  worth 
studying,  except  in  a  history  or  class-book.  A  man  must 
look  forward  to  a  very  long  life  of  idleness,  to  go  through 
honestly  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  not  to  mention  his 
prolific  predecessors  and  successors.  All  that  is  worth 
in  those  men  can  most  conveniently  be  studied  in 
monographs  and  sketches.  We  are  far  from  thinking  so  in 
regard  to  the  great  men  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  It 
may  savour  too  much  of  purism,  but  we  almost  think  that 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Hume, 
Berkeley,  Kant,  and  all  other  original  thinkers,  should  be 
read  in  the  original  or  not  at  all.  Histories  may  reproduce 
their  doctrines,  or  rather  their  language,  but  nothing  can 
make  up  for  the  want  of  their  own  style.  Very  often  it  is  not 
in  the  formal  enunciations  of  a  writer  that  we  understand  him 
most ;  then  he  is  on  his  guard,  and  tries  to  avoid  objections ; 
but  in  casual  remarks,  and  in  the  degree  of  prominence 
that  he  gives  to  certain  topics  over  others,  do  we  really 
perceive  his  bent.  Philosophy  is  not  science ;  it  is  not  a 
body  of  well-ascertained  and  easily  proved  truths,  and, 
therefore,  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  writer  must  be  kept  in 
view.  The  value  of  philosophy  is  subjective  ;  it  is  like 
prayer,  it  is  kept  up  not  because  it  will  ever  lead  to  a  fair 
realm  of  truth  like  science,  but  because  of  its  beneficial 
infiuence  on  the  mind.  It  is  the  best  school  in  which  to 
learn  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  language,  it  is  an  excellent 
handmaid  of  logic,  and  it  is  highly  useful  in  dis¬ 
illusioning”  too  dogmatic  believers.  That  devoted  prophet 
of  philosophy.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  speaks  of  it  as  a  discipline 
of  the  mind,  and,  although  no  doubt  he  regarded  it  as 
also  an  outer  fortress  of  Christian  evidences,  still  even  with 
him  the  discipline  was  the  most  striking  part  of  its  utility. 
In  this  point  of  view,  histories  of  philosophy  are  of  little 
value  :  the  doctrines — the  results — are  seldom  worth  much, 
the  process  by  which  the  result  is  attained  is  alone  in 
general  of  any  use.  To  understand  a  philosopher,  and  get 
from  him  the  good  he  can  teach,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the 
fountain  head,  where  second-hand  information  is  of  inferior 
value. 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  the  dictum  of  Ueberweg  that 
science  and  philosophy  could  not  originate  among  the 
Orientals.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  “  even  after  the 
meritorious  investigations  of  modern  times,  our  knowledge 
of  Oriental  thought  remains  far  too  incomplete  and  uncer¬ 


tain  for  a  connected  and  authentic  presentation ;  ”  and  that 
is  a  very  good  reason  for  Dr  Ueberweg’s  declining  to  deal 
with  Oriental  philosophy,  but  not  for  saying  that  the 
Orientals  had  no  reflective  spirit,  but  were  content  “  to 
retain  the  elements  of  higher  culture  in  a  spirit  of  passive 
resignation.”  That  the  Orientals  are  very  **  passive  ”  is  a 
common  opinion,  and  doubtless  has  a  certain  superficial 
appearance  of  truth.  The  inhabitants  of  a  very  warm 
climate  cannot  display  the  same  bodily  activity  that  in  the 
icy  regions  of  the  north,  we  find  necessary  for  warmth  and 
health.  But  this  very  inactivity  often  gives  occasion  to  an 
excessive  restlessness  of  the  speculative  faculty.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  Brahmins  is  one 
of  the  most  rigidly  logical  character,  and  that  it  affords  by 
anticipation  general  conceptions  in  harmony  with  the  most 
advanced  scientific  thought.  At  all  events,  logical  subtlety 
cannot  be  denied  to  the  Hindoos,  and  if  logic  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  philosophy,  nothing  is.  We  think  Ueberweg 
was  perfectly  right  in  refusing  to  give  a  place  to  Hindoo 
philosophy  in  his  work,  if  he  had  not  the  means  of  under¬ 
standing  it,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  slurring  it  over,  as  if 
it  were  not  in  existence. 

Fully  a  half  of^the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  neo- 
Platonic,  patristic,  and  scholastic  philosophy.  To  prepare 
the  way  for  this  mixture  of  theology  and  philosophy  that 
prevailed  from  the  decay  of  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism, 
the  h-st  remnants  of  Greek  thought,  Ueberweg  makes  a 
statement  of  the  Christian  theory.  Of  Paul,  he  says; 

“  On  the  ground  of  his  own  personal  experience,  from 
which  he  dogmatically  drew  general  conclusions  for  all 
men,  Paul  declared  that  the  power  necessary  for  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  purely  moral  law,  and  the  way  to  true  spiritual 
freedom,  were  to  be  found  only  in  faith  to  Christ.” 
Ueberweg  endeavours  to  explain  the  Pauline  view  of  faith, 
or  rather  the  difiSculties  of  it,  and  to  indicate  the  two 
contrary  interpretations  between  which  the  Christian  world 
has  swayed : 

If  love  or  a  morally  perfect  will  is  logically  involved  in  the 
very  conception  of  faith  (as  may  be  inferred  from  Gal.  iii.,  26,  v.  6 ; 
Rom.  vi.  3,  seq.,  viii.  1,  scq.,  1.  Cor.  xii.  8),  and  if,  therefore,  the 
justification  which  is  by  faith,  means  the  divine  recognition 
of  an  essential  righteousness  contained  in  it  (t.e.,  in  other  words, 
if  the  divine  justifying  sentence— to  follow,  as  may  and  has  been 
done,  the  Kantian  terminology — is  an  “analytical  judgment 
respecting  the  subjective  moral  quality  of  the  believer  ”),  then, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  necessary  connection  of  essential  moral  good¬ 
ness  with  the  historic  and  dogmatic  elements  involved  in  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God,  is  not  demonstrated ; 
and,  on  the  other,  we  seem  rather  to  be  led  to  the  non-Pauline 
sequence  of  faith,  beginning  of  regeneration  and  sanctification, 
and  relative  justification  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  sanctifi¬ 
cation,  already  attained,  than  to  the  Pauline  one  of  faith,  justi¬ 
fication,  and  sanctification.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  faith^  does 
not  necessarily  involve  love  (as  may  appear  from  Rom.  iv.  9 ; 
X.  9),  and  enters  only  as  a  new  statutory  element,  a  (^hris^n 
substitute  for  Jewish  offerings  and  ceremonies  (».«.,  if  Gods 
justification  of  believers  is  only  a  “  synthetic  judgment,"  an  imputa¬ 
tion  of  another’s  righteousness),  then  the  improvement  of  the 
will  and  life  remains,  indeed,  a  thing  required,  but  no  longer 
appears  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  faith ;  and  the 
advantage  possessed  by  him  who  believes  in  the  real  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  considers  himself  redeemed  from 
guilt  and  punishment  by  the  merit  of  Christ,  over  those  who  are 
not  of  the  same  faith,  can  only  be  arbitrarily  asserted,  since  it  u 
by' no  means  verified  in  all  instances  by  the  facts  of  experience. 

Ueberweg  gives  a  fair  account  of  the  Arabian  commen¬ 
tators  on  Aristotle.  It  was  with  them  that  Thomas 
Aquinas  had  the  famous  dispute  as  to  Aristotle’s  belief 
in  immortality.  According  to  the  Averroistio  theory, 
Aristotle  made  the  highest  element  of  intellect  (*'®*'*| 
not  individual,  but  universal,  and  thus  took  away  the  las 
prop  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Aquinas,  whom  i 
behoved  above  all  things  to  make  out  Aristotle  orthodox, 
contested  this  position.  The  views  of  Aquinas  have 
largely  prevailed,  but  they  are  unsound  ;  and,  in  remark¬ 
ing  on  Grote’s  *  Aristotle,’  we  drew  attention  to  the  very  clear 
statement  of  Mr  Grote.  The  chief  opponent  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  a  native  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  or,  as  some  hold,  of  Dun,  in  the  north  of  i 

Scotus  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  unintentionally  helped 
greatly  to  overthrow  scholasticism  and  Catholicism. 
”  Strict  faith  in  reference  to  the  theological  teachings  o 
the  Church,  and  the  philosophical  doctrines  corresponding 
with  their  spirit,  and  far-reaching  scepticism  with  referent 
to  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  sustained,  are  t  e 
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general  characteristics  of  the  Scotist  doctrine.'*  To 
show^  that  reason  lends  no  support  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  is  a  valuable  serrice,  even  if  the 
author  has  the  pusillanimity  to  accept  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  in  preference  to 
reason  and  common  sense.  We  hardly  know  which  class 
of  schoolmen  are  more  to  be  admired,  those,  like  Aquinas, 
who  honestly  tried  to  reconcile  the  Church  with*  reason, 
or  those  like  Scotus,  who  were  too  acute  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  Thomistic  fallacies,  but  did  not  in  practice  follow  out 
their  own  conclusions.  They  worked  together,  in  a  see-saw 
way,  to  pull  down  the  fabric  of  Catholicism.  Altogether 
we  must  observe  that  Ueberweg’s  sketch  of  the  fathers  and 
the  schoolmen  is  extensive  enough  to  satisfy  all  but  the 
special  students  of  theology  or  scholasticism. 

A  very  useful  part  of  Ueberweg’s  book  is  his  enumeration 
of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  different  philosophi¬ 
cal  systems,  and  of  the  principal  works  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  thus  serves  as  a  sort  of  key  to  the  history  of 
philosophy  ;  Ueberweg  himself  sums  up  a  few  of  the  lessons 
to  bs  learned,  and  points  out  the  way  by  which  the  learner 
may  acquire  more.  In  every  other  respect  the  present 
volume  is  well  got  up,  and  will  be  a  most  useful  and  much 
needed  addition  to  the  philosophical  libraiy. 


MIDDLEMAECH.— BOOK  VI. 

Middlemarch.  By  George  Eliot.  Book  VI.  The  Widow  and  the 
Wife.  Blackwood. 

This  new  instalment  of  George  Eliot’s  novel  is  hardly 
equal  to  its  forerunners,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  shows  the  disad¬ 
vantage  in  some  respects  of  issuing  in  fragments  a  book 
that  ought  especially  to  be  studied  as  a  whole.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  two  remaining  half-volumes  are  to  be 
published  more  rapidly,  one  next  month,  and  one  the  month 
after,  and  that  thus  we  have  not  very  long  to  wait  before 
wo  shall  be  able  to  study  it  in  that  w'ay,  and  to  examine  in 
their  completeness  the  novelist’s  portrait  of  her  beautiful 
and  beautifully-drawn  heroine,  and  her  wonderfully  com¬ 
plete  and  lifelike  picture  of  Mrs  Casaubon’s  surroundings 
in  the  village  that  will  henceforth  be  more  notable  than 
any  other  village,  town,  or  city  in  the  world  of  fiction.  In 
the  half-volume  before  us  we  have  little  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  Mrs  Casaubon,  and  see  her  in  a  hardly  different  light 
from  that  in  which  she  has  been  presented  to  us 
already.  She  is  still  a  widow,  chafing  under  the  cruel 
insult  of  her  husband’s  will,  and,  though  that  insult 
naturally  takes  effect  in  strengthening  her  love  for  young 
Ladislaw,  we  close  the  book  with  no  fresh  assurance  that  i 
she  will  marry  him  in  the  end.  Lydgate,  who  finds  that  in  | 
marrying  Bosamond  he  has  committed  nearly  as  great  a  blun¬ 
der  as  was  Dorothea’s  wedding  with  Mr  Casaubon,  though 
he  is  not  yet  brought  any  nearer  to  the  widow,  still  appears 
as  a  possible  alternative  to  Ladislaw.  And,  though  Lydgate’s 
silly  little  wife  is  admirably  drawn,  and  all  her  movements 
must  be  followed  with  interest,  by  reason  of  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  recounted,  no  reader  of  the  book  would 
very  much  regret  her  death,  if  thereby  the  clever  man  and 
the  refined  woman  of  the  novel  were  to  be  brought  into 
closer  relations.  Or  is  there  to  be  any  serious  issue  to  the 
at  present  harmless  flirtations  between  Ladislaw  and  Rosa¬ 
mond  ?  That  is  a  riddle  worth  solving,  though  it  may  not 
quite  fall  in  with  the  description  of  a  riddle  given  by  Mr 
Trumbull :  “  What  can  promote  innocent  mirth,  and 
I  may  say  virtue,  more  than  a  good  riddle  ? — it  hinders 
profane  language,  and  attaches  .a  man  to  the  society  of 
refined  females.” 

The  great  merit  of  *  Middlemarch  ’  is  that  it  states  eo 
very  clearly  the  riddles  of  life,  without  offering  any  shallow 
guesses  at  the  answer  to  them.  Every  thread  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  network  is  precisely  defined,  but  they  are  left  to 
unravel  themselves— or  to  end  in  knots  or  rents — as  fate 
decrees.  As  wo  read  this  excellent  story  we  feel  that  it  is 
hardly  a  novel  at  all,  but  rather  a  subtle  psychological  analysis, 
a  magic  mirror  in  which  the  aspects  of  real  life  are  reflected 
but  with  a  reflection  far  more  intelligible  than  could  be 
uuy  direct  vision  of  the  objects  that  we  are  looking  at. 
Dorothea  is  a  rare  character,  but  every  line  of  her  portrait 
1*  true.  Not  less  true  is  the  inferior  Will  Ladislaw,  or  the 


yet  more  inferior  Bosamond  Lydgate,  or  any  other  of  the 
score  of  prominent  persons  in  the  story.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  could  be  better  in  its  way  than  the  account  given 
in  this  half-volume  of  Mr  Bulstrode,  the  prosperous  banker 
of  Middlemarch,  and  of  his  antecedents.  It  now  transpires 
that  Ladislaw’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Bulstrode’s 
first  wife,  and  that  Bulstrode,  knowing  this,  had  kept  the 
fact  secret  in  order  that  he  might  profit  by  his  wife’s  money, 
acquired  by  the  trade  of  her  first  husband,  Mr  Dunkirk, 
and  gradually  pass  from  the  disreputable  pawnbroker  into  a 
most  devout  banker.  Devout  he  had  always  been,  and 
when  conscience  pricks  him  and  he  recalls  his  past  history 
without  much  pleasure,  ho  can  still  justify  himself  as  a 
religious  man. 

He  remembered  his  first  moments  of  shrinking.  They  were 
private,  and  were  filled  with  arguments  ;  some  of  these  taking  the 
fom  of  prayer.  The  business  was  established  and  had  old  roots ; 
is  it  not  one  thing  to  set  up  a  new  gin-palace  and  another  to 
accept  an  investment  in  an  old  one  ?  The  profits  made  out  of 
lost  souls — where  can  the  line  be  drawn  at  which  they  begin  in 
human  transactions?  Was  it  not  even  God’s  way  of  saving  His 
chosen  ?  Thou  knowest,”  the  young  Bulstrode  had  said  then, 
as  the  older  Bulstrode  was  saying  now — “Thou  knowest  how 
loose  my  soul  sits  from  these  things— how  I  view  them  all  as 
implements  for  tilling  Thy  garden  rescued  here  and  there  from 
the  wilderness.” 

Metaphors  and  precedents  were  not  wanting ;  peculiar  spiritual 
experiences  were  not  wanting  which  at  last  made  the  retention 
of  his  position  seem  a  service  demanded  of  him :  the  vista  of  a 
fortune  had  already  opened  itself,  and  Bulstrode’s  shrinking 
remained  private.  Mr  Dunkirk  had  never  expected  that  there 
would  be  any  shrinking  at  all :  he  had  never  conceived  that  trade 
had  anything  to  do  wini  the  scheme  of  salvation.  And  it  was 
true  that  Bulstrode  found  himself  carrying  on  two  distinct  lives; 
his  religions  activity  could  not  be  incompatible  with  his  business 
as  soon  as  he  had  argued  himself  into  not  feeling  it  incompatible. 

Mentally  surrounded  with  that  past  again,  Bulstrode  had  the 
same  plea — indeed  the  years  had  been  perpetually  spinning  them 
into  intricate  thickness,  like  masses  of  spider-web,  padding  the 
moral  sensibility;  nay,  as  age  made  egoism  more  eager  but  less 
enjoying,  his  soul  had  become  more  saturated  with  the  belief  that 
he  did  everything  for  God’s  sake,  being  indifferent  to  it  forhis  own. 
But  yet — if  he  could  be  back  in  that  far  off  spot  with  his  youthful 
poverty — why,  then  he  would  choose  to  be  a  missionary. 

How  many  thousands  of  pious  persons  are  typified  in  this 
sketch  of  Mr  Bulstrode  ? 

There  may  be  coarse  hypocrites,  who  consciously  affect  beliefs 
and  emotions  for  the  sake  of  gulling  the  world,  but  Bulstrode 
was  not  one  of  them.  He  was  simply  a  man  whose  desires  had 
been  stronger  than  his  theoretic  belief,  and  who  had.  gradually 
explained  the  gratification  of  his  desires  into  satisfactory  agree¬ 
ment  with  those  beliefs.  If  this  be  hypocrisy,  it  is  a  process 
I  which  shows  itself  occasionally  in  us  all,  to  whatever  confession 
we  belong,  and  whether  we  believe  in  the  future  perfection  of  our 
race  or  iu  the  nearest  date  fixed  for  Ihe  end  of  the  world ; 
whether  we  regard  the  earth  as  a  putrefying  nidus  for  a  saved 
remnant,  including  ourselves,  or  have  a  passionate  belief  in  the 
solidarity  of  mankind. 

The  service  he  could  do  to  the  cause  of  religion  had  been 
through  life  the  ground  he  alleged  to  himself  for  his  choice  of 
action ;  it  had  been  the  motive  which  he  had  poured  out  in  his 
prayers.  Who  would  use  money  and  position  better  than  he 
meant  to  use  them  ?  Who  could  surpass  him  in  self-abhorrence 
and  exaltation  of  God’s  cause  ?  And  to  Mr  Bulstrode  God’s 
cause  was  something  distinct  from  his  own  rectitude  of  conduct :  it 
enforced  a  discrimination  of  God’s  enemies,  who  were  to  be  used 
merely  as  instruments,  and  whom  it  would  be  as  well  if  possible  to 
keep  out  of  money  and  consequent  influence.  Also,  profitable 
investments  in  trades  where  the  power  of  the  prince  of  this  world 
showed  its  most  active  devices,  became  sanctified  by  a  right 
application  of  the  profits  in  the  hands  of  God’s  servant. 

This  implicit  reasoning  is  essentially  no  more  peculiar  to  evan¬ 
gelical  belief  than  the  use  of  wide  phrases  for  narrow  motives  is 
peculiar  to  Englishmen.  There  is  no  general  doctrine  which  is 
not  capable  of  eating  out  our  morality  if  unchecked  by  the  deep- 
seated  habit  of  direct  fellow-feeling  with  individual  fellow-men. 

But  a  man  who  believes  in  something  else  than  his  own  greed 
has  recessarily  a  conscience  or  standard  to  which  he  more  or  less 
adapts  himself.  Bulstrode’s  standard  had  been  his  serviceablencss 
to  God’s  cause:  “I  am  sinful  and  naught — a  vessel  to  be  conse¬ 
crated  by  use— but  use  me !  ” — had  been  the  mould  into  which  he 
had  constrained  his  immense  need  of  being  something  important 
and  predominating. 

And  is  there  not  an  altogether  Shakespearian  precision  of 
generalisation  in  George  Eliot’s  description  of  Mrs  Bulstrode 
as  the  “  ingenuous  wife,  whose  imitative  piety  and  native 
worldliness  were  equally  sincere?”  “  She  believed  in  her 
husband  as  an  excellent  man  whose  piety  carried  a  peculiar 
eminence  in  belonging  to  a  layman,  whoso  influence  had 
turned  her  own  mind  towards  seriousness,  and  whose  share 
of  perishable  food  had  been  the  means  of  raising  her  own 
position.” 
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In  notable  contrast  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Bnlstrode  are  Mr  and 
Mrs  Garth,  of  whom  we  have  some  more  pleasant  views  in 
this  portion  of  the  story,  though  they,  being  too  simple  and 
tnie>hearted  ever  to  assume  new  colours,  are  just  the  same 
as  we  have  already  seen  them  to  be.  Nor  is  Mary  Garth 
other  than  she  has  been  from  the  beginning,  in  some 
respects  remarkably  unlike  Dorothea  Casaubon,  though 
in  others  she  is  almost  her  counterpart.  The  scenes 
in  which  Mary  Garth  appears  are  among  the  most 
delightful  in  '  Middlemarch,’  yet  weare  half  tempted  to  regret 
that  George  Eliot  has  not  reserved  her  to  be  enthroned  as 
heroine  in  a  future  novel.  The  most  unsentimental  of 
readers  could  enjoy  whole  volumes  full  of  such  love-making 
as  goes  on  between  Mary  Garth  and  Fred  Vincy,  and  though 
Mr  Farebrother  seems  as  if  he  would  be  likely  to  make 
a  vastly  better  husband  for  her,  no  one  can  help  hoping 
that  she  will  be  faithful  to  Fred,  and  contrive  to  make  a 
man  of  him  in  time.  This  is  her  hope  too.  “  Mary 
earnestly  desired  to  be  always  clear  that  she  loved  Fred 
best.  When  a  tender  affection  has  been  storing  itself  in 
us  through  many  of  our  years,  the  idea  that  we  could 
accept  any  exchange  for  it  seems  to  be  a  cheapening  of  our 
lives.  And  we  can  set  a  watch  over  our  affections  and  our 
constancy  as  we  can  over  other  treasures.** 

It  is  strange  how  much  of  love-making  on  all  sides  there 
is  in  *  Middlemarch,*  and  yet  how  little  of  a  love-story,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  it  is.  George  Eliot,  excel¬ 
ling  all  other  English  novelists  in  some  other  respects  as 
well,  excels  them  most,  perhaps,  in  her  subtle  power  of 
showing  the  true  functions  of  sentiment  in  the  process  of 
mental  development.  She  is  the  foremost  novelist  of  our 
day,  but  she  is  even  better  as  a  psychologist  than  as  a 
novelist. 


Christ  born  at  the  fulness  of  the  times— previous  development* 
would  have  proved  abortive;  subsequent  ones  impossible.^ 

This  is  the  most  concise  and  emphatic  enunciation  of  Mr 
Lynch’s  philosophy  of  religion  that  we  can  find  in  the 
present  work,  and  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  self- 
evident,  for  he  makes  no  attempt  to  support  it  by  argument 
There  is  abundance  of  explanation,  illustration,  and  applil 
cation  of  this  doctrine  in  Mr  Lynch’s  writings,  but  it  is  not 
by  a  process  of  reasoning  that  he  has  arrived  at  it,  and  it 
is  not  by  a  process  of  reasoning  that  he  seeks  to  convince 
others  of  its  truth.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  ultimate 
basis  of  Mr  Lynch’s  religious  belief  is  purely  dogmatic  or 
in  other  words,  is  a  doctrine  that  rests  upon  authority  and 
not  upon  reason,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fully  aware  that  this  is  the  case.  The  following  sentences 
for  example,  unconsciously,  but  effectually  mystify  this 
point:  '*In  thinking  out,  and  in  stating  and  proving 
the  Theorem  of  Christ’s  Divinity,  it  is  possible  that  you 
may  neither  satisfy  yourself  nor  anybody  else.  In  accepting 
this  Essential  as  a  felt  Truth,  Truth  known  in  Spirit  and 
in  Substance,  but  not  in  analysis  and  connections,  you 
obtain  both  rest  and  power.  You  have  something  to 
possess  and  something  to  offer.  Argument  is  not  forbidden. 

"  '  .  -  ^  - voice  says, 

grace  instead  of  meat,  but  grace  before 
- - - 2  is  peculiarly  sig- 


But  when  one  voice  says.  Let  us  argue,  another 
Let  us  pray,  not  as  ^ 
meat.”  The  sentence  we  have  italicised 
nificant,  as  it  suggests  that  although  argument  is  not  for¬ 
bidden,  it  is  supererogatory  and  unnecessary,  and  had, 
indeed,  better  be  deferred  till  conviction  has  been  produced 
by  some  other  means,  for  instance,  by  prayer.  Prayer,  of 
course,  implies  at  least  a  desire  to  believe,  and  the  wish  is 
often  father  to  the  thought. 

Then,  it  may  be  observed  that  Mr  Lynch’s  “specific 
affirmation  ”  is  not  specific  enough.  What  he  says,  in  the 
longer  passage  that  we  have  quoted,  in  reference  to  Christ 
having  “  shone  forth  in  the  individual  reason  of  a  million 
hearts  ”  before  “  He  was  in  the  world  Historically,”  and  as 
to  “  all  things  truly  human,  all  thoughii  true,”  being  “  of 
Christ,  of  the  Spiritual  Christ,”  is  simply  a  bold  and  grand 
assertion,  in  support  of  which  he  offers  no  proof.  Men  of 
various  races  and  in  various  ages,  and  men  even  of  the 
same  race  in  the  same  age,  have  cherished  widely  different 
conceptions  of  the  ideal  of  humanity,  and  their  cono^ptions 
have  been  the  result  of  the  circumstances  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  of  the  stage  of  culture  they  had 
reached.  Moreover,  these  ideals  have  been  modified  as  the 
races  which  have  worshipped  them  made  jwogress  in  science 
and  civilisation,  but,  while  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  all 
these  ideals  have  been  enthusiastically  accepted  as  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect.  There  are  more  so-called  revelations  than  one, 
and  all  so-called  revelations  that  have  been  acknowledged  as 
authentic  by  large  bodies  of  mankind  have,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  their  influence  at  all  events,  contributed  power¬ 
fully  towards  the  progress  of  humanity,  and  have  developed 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  peculiar  to  each,  that  mo 
universally  regarded  ^as  virtues.  And,  apart 
consideration,  each  of  the  great  religions  in  the  world  hw 
had  the  merit  of  being  specially  adapted  to  the  genius  an 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  people 
whom  it  has  originated,  or  by  whom  it  has  been  ^ccep  . 
We  might  even  venture  to  say  of  every  great  religion  a 
it  was  at  its  introduction,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  very 
best  religion  possible  to,  or  attainable  by,  the  commum  y 
that  evolved  or  adopted  it.  Beligions,  accordingly,  have  a 
relative  merit,  as  regards  the  age  and  the  ^iety  they  in  u- 
ence,  apart  from  their  comparative  or  positive  merit ,  an 
can  only  be  properly  understood  by  being  studied  in  , 
tion  with  other  phases  of  the  ages  and  the  races  over  w 
they  have  exercised  control.  Eeligion  is  but  r 

of  human  history,  and  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  a 
which  it  forms  a  part  without  becoming  vague  an 
telligible.  “The  Actual  Life  of  Man  includes  in  it  ^ 
Revelations,  true  and  false,  that  have  been,  are,  or 
to  be.”  -- 

Certainly  Mr  Lynch  was  not  prepared,  with  Mr 
and  the  New  Broad  Church  School,  to  let  p 

“  take  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  amongs  o 
_ »»  nkriafiAn  avstem  ana  i** 


POETIC  CHRISTIANITY. 

Letters  to  the  Scattered,  and  other  Papers.  By  Thomas  T.  Lynch. 

Strahan. 

This  volume  contains  a  selection  from  the  miscellaneous 
writings  of  a  dissenting  minister,  remarkable  for  liberality 
of  sentiment  rather  than  liberality  of  thought,  who  occu¬ 
pied,  in  some  respects,  a  unique  position  among  clergymen 
of  his  sect,  and  who  has  gained  a  considerable  reputation 
outside  the  confines  of  Assenting  circles.  The  late  Mr 
Lynch  was  essentially  “  Broad  Church  ”  in  his  theological 
sympathies,  and  his  tendency  Churchward  was  fully  as 
marked  as  his  liberality.  “  Honour  be  to  all  unsectarian 
Churchmen,  and  to  all  catholic  Nonconformists,”  he  ex¬ 
claims,  in  a  review  of  Professor  Archer  Butler’s  sermons ; 
and  Mr  Lynch  was  one  of  the  few  Nonconformists  who 
could,  with  any  propriety  whatever,  be  described,  or, 
indeed,  who  would  wish  to  be  described  as  “  catholic.”  A 
little  further  on,  in  the  same  paper,  he  says  :  “  The  really 
vital  controversy  of  the  most  ancient  times,  and  of  the  most 
modem,  is  that  between  evil  and  good.  The  controversy 
between  Truth  and  Error  is  but  a  part,  though  ever  a  most 
principal  part,  of  this  great  contest.”  This  view  of  the 
relation  of  doctrine  to  life,  which  is  a  salient  feature  of  Mr 
Lynch’s  teaching,  is  the  fundamental  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Broad  Church  theology.  Like  all  old 
Broad  Churchmen,  he  assumed  not  only  that  Christianity 
is  identical  and  co-extensive  with  goodness  and  truth,  but 
also  that  goodness  and  truth  are  identical  and  co-extensive 
with  Christianity.  Being  too  honest  and  intelligent  to  deny 
a  measure  of  true  wisdom  and  nobility  of  character  to  the 
heathen,  Mr  Lynch,  in  common  with  Mr  Maurice  and  his 
disciples,  claims  heathen  goodness  and  truth  as  Christian. 
His  conception  of  Christianity  is  mystical,  and  not  critical : 

Christ  was  in  God,  he  writes,  before  God  was  in  Christ. 
That  is  to  say,  before  the  Eternal  Life  was  manifested,  the 
Eternal  Life  was.  Before  the  Man  Christ  Jesns  was  born,  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  shone  forth  from  God,  not  fully,  yet 
truly,  in  the  individual  reason  of  a  million  hearts.  Thus  Christ 
was  in  the  world  Spiritually  before  He  was  so  Historically.  And 
He  is  in  the  world  now  in  many  hearts,  as,  and  only  as,  He  was 
before  his  Incarnation  for  the  Redemptive  .work.  Revelation 
contradict  Reason  ?  Why,  Reason  is  Revelation,  only  not  full 
and  sufficient  revelation.  •  .  .  All  things  truly  human,  all  thoughts 
true,  are  Christian,  are  of  Christ;  they  are  of  the  Spiritual 
Christ ;  not  the  mere  results  of  the  social  evolution  of  our  race, 
but  Christ  partially  realised  in  human  life.  Only  this  is  oar 
specific  affirmation,  that  without  the  Historic  Humanity — without 
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Perhaps  it  was  not  natural  that  a  mind  constituted  as  his  surprised  by  seeing  a  boat  gliding  directly  towards  him, 
appears  to  have  been  should  have  regarded  Christianity,  through  a  calm  sea  aglow  with  phosphorus.  No  one  is 
and  especially  i's  Author,  from  a  strictly  historical  point  steering  this  boat,  and  David  instantly  takes  a  fancy  to  it. 
of  view,  and  ho  never  seems  to  have  even  tried  to  do  so.  Immediately  the  desire  to  appropriate  it  is  conceived,  and  he 
Like  many  ether  persons  who  have  discovered  and  confess  jumps  gladly  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  derelict.  But 
that  the  Bible  is  not  infallible,  Mr  Lynch  still  clung  to  the  when  the  boat  is  brought  safely  to  shore  through  the  rocks, 
notion  that  Christianity  must  either  be  everything  or  David  discerns  that  it  contains  a  bright  little  girl,  two  years 
nothing.  He  accepted  some  of  the  results  of  criticism,  of  age,  who  prattles  prettily  in  broken  English,  and  calls  her- 
but  he  was  not  critical  himself.  It  was  clearly  not  upon  self  Bardie.  The  problem  old  David  has  to  solve  gets  compli- 
the  **  Sistoric  Humanity  ”  that  his  belief  was  based.  In  cated,  but  he  works  it  out  with  consummate  ingenuity  and 
a  general  and  vague  sense  he  held,  doubtless,  that  Jesus  of  subtlety,  being  guided  by  a  powerful  desire  to  possess  himself 
Nazareth  was  the  unicj^ue  realisation  of  the  Ideal  of  of  the  boat.  Deliberate  steahngis  not  in  David's  way  j  it  does 
Humanity,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  show,  in  detail  and  not  exercise  his  peculiar  gifts  and  faculties.  “  Finding  how 
with  critical  precision,  that  He  was  the  embodiment  of  all  tight  and  crank  she  was,  and  full  of  spring  at  every  step, 
the  active,  as  well  as  passive,  faculties  and  virtues  of  man,  and  with  a  pair  of  good  ash  sculls,  and,  most  of  all,  dis- 
in  their  highest  conceivable  perfection.  It  was  the  pre-  covering  the  snuggest  of  snug  lockers,  my  conscience  (always 
historic  and  transcendental  Christ  of  the  poetic  imagination  a  foremost  feature)  showed  me,  in  the  strongest  light, 
—the  ever*changing,  ever-expanding,  ever-brightening  Ideal  that  it  would  be  a  deeply  ungracious,  ungrateful,  and  even 
of  Humanity,  suggested  by  and  associated  in  his  mind  with  sinful  thing,  if  I  failed  to  thank  an  ever-wise  and  over- 
the  historical  per8onage,^that  won  his  highest  reverence  ruling  Providence  for  sending  me  this  useful  gift  in  so 
and  devotion.  The  emotional  element  predominated  over  express  a  manner.  And,  taking  this  pious  and  humble 
the  intellectual  in  his  mind,  and  the  hard  outlines  of  facts  view  of  the  night’s  occurrence,”  David  soon  perceives  ”  a 
and  dogmas  were  dissolved  in  the  warm  light  of  an  ardent  special  fitness  in  the  time  of  its  ordering,”,  all  the  persons 


imagination.  He  apprehended  religion  as  the  highest 
poetry,  and  did  not  nicely  discriminate  between  poetic 
truth  and  the  framework  of  historic  fact  on  which  it  was 
grafted.  His  Christianity  was  neither  theological  nor 
scientific ;  it  was  essentially  poetical,  and  it  is  as  poetry 
alone  that  it  can  be  rightly  understood. 


MR  BLACKMOBE’S  ‘  MAID  OF  SKEE.' 

The  Maid  of  Sker,  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  In  Three  Volumes. 

Black  wood. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  commonplace  novel ;  neither  is  it 
a  great  work  of  fiction.  The  subject  is  new,  and  it  is 
handled  in  a  somewhat  novel  manner.  There  is  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  in  every  page  of  the  book  that  its  author 
is  a  genuine  artist,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  has  evidently  realised  every  scene,  incident,  and 
character  in  his  own  mind,  and  his  work  is  not  devoid  of 
unity.  The  story  is  constructed  with  considerable  skill. 


who  might  have  inconveniently  witnessed  the  landing  of 
the  boat  being  out  of  the  way.  How  to  keep  the  boat 
and  get  quit  of  the  child  is  the  next  difSculty.  In  the 
meantime,  prudence  and  casuistry  counsel  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  boat,  to  give  time  for  further  refiection 
and  the  depositing  of  Bardie  in  the  old,  dilapidated 
mansion  house  of  Sker.  This  accomplished,  David  has 
to  consider  how  he  is  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession 
of  the  boat.  At  this  stage  it  becomes  more  and  more  clear 
that  lies  have  to  be  told  and  acted,  but  they  need 
not  be  straightforward,  although  they  must  be  plausible, 
lies.  It  is  a  part  of  David's  philosophy  that,  if  a 
man  is  of  a  romancing  turn  of  mind  and  half 
believes  his  own  lies,  the  guilt  of  lying  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  or  even,  in  certain  circumstances,  transformed 
into  a  virtue.  If  our  fellow-cureatures,  upon  occasion 
offered,  are  only  too  sore  to  turn  away  and  reject  the 
troth  with  a  strong  disgust,  surely  it  is  dead  against  the 
high  and  pure  doty  we  owe  them  to  saddle  them  with 


and  the  local  colouring  shows  careful  and  accurate  study,  such  a  heavy  and  deep  responsibility.”  Besides,  there  is 
But,  in  spite  of  these  high  and  rare  merits,  *  The  Maid  of  a  kind  of  lies  that  are  bom  and  not  made ;  that  are 
Sker '  is  rather  dull  and  prolix.  Owing,  perhaps,  in  some  rather  **  great  facts  of  imagination,”  as  David  calls  them. 


measure,  to  the  limitations  Mr  Blackmore  has  imposed  on 
himself  by  putting  his  narrative  into  the  mouth  of  a  vulgar, 
cunning,  selfish,  sophisticated  naval  pensioner  and  fisher, 
man,  the  work  is  cast  on  a  low  plane  of  thought  and 
sentiment.  David  Llewellyn  is  a  creation  of  which  any 
novelist  might  well  be  proud.  A  pawky  old  Welshman, 
who  has  roved  about  through  the  world  a  great  deal, 
habitually  practising  any  duplicity,  meanness,  or  crime  that 
promised  to  further  his  interests,  and  yet  retaining  his  self, 
respect  intact  through  all ;  excessively  prudent  and  cautious, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  courageous,  and,  by  the  natural 
bent  of  his  disposition,  inclined  to  romantic  adventure, 
and  still  more  so  to  a  romantic  colouring  of  his  adventures  ; 
a  confirmed  egotist,  who  has  developed  his  original, 
inherited  tendency  to  cant— of  a  worldly  tone— to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  he  is  only  half-aware  when  he  is 
canting, — these  are  the  principal  traits  of  the  character 
who  relates  to  ns  the  story  of  *  The  Maid  of  Sker.'  An 
exceedingly  subtle,  complex,  entirely  consistent,  and 


than  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  term  lies.  Ever 
since  the  boat  came  in,  one  of  these  great  ”  facts  of 
imagination  ”  has  been  gathering  body  and  consistency  in 
David's  brain,  and  the  importance  of  it  has  been 
growing  clearer,  and  he  has  l^gun  to  believe  more  and 
more  in  it.  Twelve  years  before,  a  large  ship  had 
foundered  in  the  height  of  summer  near  the  spot  where  the 
boat  had  turned  up.  The  bodies  of  three  children  had 
been  floated  ashore,  and  are  now  in  the  neighbouring 
churchyard.  Here  is  a  basis  for  the  imagination  to  work 
upon.  ”  The  same  must  have  been  Bardie's  fate  but  for 
the  accident  of  that  boat.”  ”  That  some  ship  or  other 
had  been  lost  ”  is  now,  in  David's  opinion,  placed 
beyond  dispute,  but  he  will  not  yet  commit  himself  to 
any  details,  for,  as  he  remarks,  it  is  a  ^wonder  that  he 
”  could  judge  of  anything  at  all,”  with  so  much  exciting 
work  on  hand,  at  his  time  of  life.  These  facts  of  the 
imagination  ”  have  certainly  this  advantage  over  the  other 
kind  of  facts,  that  they  modify  and  develop  themselves  to 


^mirably  sustained  conception,  David  Llewellyn  assuredly  suit  any  contingencies  that  may  arise.  But  we  must  allow 
is ;  but,  nevertheless,  if  Mr  Blackmore  is  capable  of  a  the  reader  to  consult  Mr  Blackmore's  work  for  the  correc- 
higher  flight  and  and  a  wider  range  than  would  have  been  tions  and  expansions  that  David  finds  it  necessary  to  make 
compatible  with  this  fictitious  historian’s  character,  we  in  the  original  draft  of  this  masterpiece  of  his  highly  artis- 
must  pronounce  the  plan  of  his  work  to  be  a  mistake,  tic  imagination,  and  for  the  exceedingly  clever  manner  in 
Cleverly  delineated  as  the  garrulous,  shrewd  old  humbug  which  he  fills  in  the  details,  and  acts  the  part  he  has  com- 
w,  it  is  wearisome,  and  even  annoying,  to  have  to  keep  posed  for  himself.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  boat  turns  out 
company  with  him  through  three  whole  volumes.  eventually  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  seat  of  a  wealthy  pro- 

The  scene  of  the  *  Maid  of  Sker*  is  chiefly  laid  on  the  prietor  in  Devonshire,  whose  daughter  Bardie,  ”  the  Maid  of 
coasts  of  Glamorganshire  and  Devonshire,  and  the  date  of  Sker,”  had  been  drifted  across  the  Bristol  Channel  in  it. 
the  story  is  the  close  of  the  last  century.  A  few  sentences  David  Llewellyn's  duplicity  and  greed  prevent  the  discovery 
explain  the  main  features  of  the  plot,  although  many  of  the  lost  child  and  of  much  else,  but,  in  due  time,  he  devotes 
^ould  be  needed  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  it  is  all  his  energy  and  ingenuity  to  the  unravelling  of  the  mys- 
P^ually  unfolded.  After  a  singularly  prosperous  day’s  tery  to  which  he,  in  the  first  instance,  so  materially  contri- 
®*^iog,  David  Llewellyn  seats  himself  on  the  rocks  to  bntes,  making  both  profit  and  fame  out  of  each  course  of 
*^Dainate  on  his  good  luck,  and  while  resting  there  is  action. 


r 


fwiifia! 
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None  of  the  other  characters  that  figure  in  *  The  Maid 
of  Sker '  are  at  all  comparable,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  to  David  Llewellyn.  He  is  the  one  complete  psycho¬ 
logical  study  in  the  book.  The  others  are  but  outlines, 
seen  through  a  jaundiced  medium.  Many  of  the  incidents 
in  the  novel  are  very  powerfully  described.  We  would  par¬ 
ticularly  instance  the  strangling  of  the  wicked  Parson 
Gbowne,  in  a  fit  of  hydrophobia,  %  his  friend  Parson  Jack, 
and  David’s  account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  from  his 
own  point  of  view  and  with  characteristic  touches  height¬ 
ening  the  effect.  *  The  Maid  of  Sker  ’  is  a  work  that 
reveals  the  possession  of  extraordinary  intellectual  and 
artistic  gifts,  without  being  a  great  and  complete  success. 
We  hope  and  expect  to  receive  novels  of  higher  and  wider 
interest  from  Mr  Blackmore,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  of  all  our  writers  of  fiction  who  have  not  achieved 
universal  recognition  and  popularity. 


a  wife,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  a  headpiece  that  he  cannot 
hang  up  a  single  inference  within-side  of  it,  though  *twere  to  save 
his  life.  Writing  long  since  in  behalf  of  what  he  called  the 
Enfranchisement  of  Women,  Mr  Stuart  Mill  was  free  and  fain  to 
own  that,  not  indeed  from  anything  in  the  feminine  faculties 
themselves,  but  from  the  petty  subjects  and  interests  on  which 
alone  they  are,  or  then  were,  exercised,  the  companionship  of 
women  often  results  in  a  **  dissolvent  influence  on  high  facolties 
and  aspiration  in  men.** 

But  then,  “explain  it  how  you  may,  your  very  clever  man 
on  the  showing  of  the  Oaxtonian  philosopher,  never  seems 
to  care  so  much  as  your  less  gifted  mortals  for  cleverness 
in  his  helpmate ;  your  scholars  and  poets  and  ministers  of 
State  are  more  often  than  not  found  assorted  with 
humdrum,  good  sort  of  women,  and  apparently  liking 
them  all  the  better  for  their  deficiencies.”  Again  it  is 
maintained  that  men  of  active  brain  need  rest  when  they 
love,  and  where  can  sweet  intellectual  repose  be  found  so 
certainly  as  in  the  arms  of  an  idiot  ?  And,  “  if  history 
tells  us  of  illustrious  men  who  found  bliss  in  wives  of  their 
own  mental  stature,  does  it  not  also  of  as  many  others  who 
got  on  admirably  well  with  fools  ?  ”  But  to  favour  one 
view  more  than  another  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  Mr  Jacox. 
His  readers  having  paid  their  money  may  choose  for 
themselves. 

For  the  instruction  of  our  non-literary  readers  who, 
from  want  of  experience,  may  have  an  idea  that  literary 
society  must  be  something  very  fine,  we  are  now  able  to 
state,  on  the  authority  of  all  men  great  in  literature, 
quoted  individually,  of  course,  that  the  conversation  of 
well-informed  men  of  business  is  incomparably  superior  to 
that  of  ordinary  literary  society,  which  is  described  as  the 
worst,  the  most  wearisome  and  unprofitable  in  the  world. 
Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  literary  dinner  party  : 

It  is  one  of  Christopher  North*s  recreations  to  classify  dinner 
parties  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  among  them  a  literary  dinner 
stands  out  in  capitals,  backed  by  a  note  of  admiration.  On  each 
side  of  the  lord  of  the  mansion  he  places  a  philosopher;  on  each 
side  of  the  lady,  a  poet ;  somewhere  or  other  abont  the  board,  a 
theatrical  star,  a  foreign  fiddler,  an  outlandish  traveller,  and  a 
Continental  refugee. 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

All  lips  are  hermetically  sealed.  The  author  of  the  five-guinea 
quarto,  on  the  drawing-room  table,  is  sound  asleep,  with  round, 
unmeaning  face,  breathing  tranquilly.  The  author  of  a  profound 
treatise  on  the  Sinking  Fund  sits  beside  him,  with  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ceiling.  The  illustrious  traveller,  whose  conversational 
prowess  has  been  the  talk  of  Europe,  has  been  stroking  his  chin 
for  the  last  half-hour,  and  nothing  more. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  humour  in  the  book.  It  will 
often  provoke  a  smile,  and  now  and  then  a  laugh.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  critic  has  to  tax  an  author  with  underrating 
his  own  ability,  but  in  the  present  instance  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  say  that  in  his  humble  vocation  of  book-making 
the  writer  displays  appreciation  of  his  subject  matter,  and 
literary  skill  and  taste  that  bespeak  talent  fit  for  work  of  a 
much  higher  order. 


ASPECTS  OF  AUTHORSHIP. 

Afjiects  of  Authorship  i  or^  Book  Marks  and  Book  Makers.  By 
Francis  Jacox,  Author  of  *  Cues  from  All  Quarters,*  ‘Secular 
Annotations  on  Scripture  Texts,*  ‘Bible  Music,*  Ac.  lloddcr 
and  Stoughton. 

This  is  a  curious  book.  The  fruit  of  extensive  reading, 
and  of  much  industry,  it  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree 
that  peculiar  excellence  which,  the  author  tells  us,  more 
than  anything  else  “  conciliates  him  towards  “  his  own 
books,  namely,  “  that  there  is  so  little  of  his  own  in  them.” 
We  have  his  frank  assurance  that  it  is  at  once  a  surprise 
and  a  solace  to  him  “  that  his  books,  such  as  they  are,  find 
a  snle,  such  as  it  is.’*  After  this  the  nqost  ill-natured  of 
critics  must  feel  that  he  has  not  here  a  fit  subject  whereon 
to  vent  his  spleen.  But,  indeed,  in  this  work  there  is  very 
little  to  criticise.  The  book  is  a  compilation  of  elegant 
quotations  correctly  classified  and  tastefully  strung  together, 
and  nothing  more.  Each  page  is  covered  with  good  matter 
of  its  kind — first-class  gossip  about  authors  and  their  ways ; 
but  then  there  is  often  such  an  apparently  objectless  piling 
up  of  quotation  on  quotation  to  the  same  effect,  that 
though  the  expression  is  varied  in  the  choicest  language  of 
the  best  writers,  yet  the  monotony  of  the  idea  frequently 
becomes  intensely  wearisome  when  repeated  through  many 
consecutive  pages. 

As  a  whole,  however,  the  book  must  bo  described  as 
interesting,  and  occasionally  highly  amusing.  It  begins 
with  an  entertaining  account  of  the  odd  habits  of  authors 
when  in  the  act  of  composition.  Some  great  works  have 
been  written  on  horseback;  some  while  the  author  lay 
stretched  at  full  length  on  the  floor  of  his  study ;  to  many 
the  inspiration  would  come  only  when  sauntering  through 
fields  and  woods  ;  others  are  described  as  wildly  pacing 
backward  and  forward  in  their  “  dens  ”  like  untameable 
hyenas ;  while,  again,  the  clock-work  of  not  a  few  great  heads 
always  went  best  in  bed.  In  the  thirty  chapters  that  make 
up  the  work  the  subject  of  authors  and  authorship  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  reader  in  all  its  aspects,  but  a  peculiarity  that 
runs  through  the  book,  and  must  be  noticed  as  a  defect,  is 
that  the  writer  himself  scarcely  expresses  his  own  opinion  on 
any  one  point.  For  example,  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  “  men 
of  letters  and  unlettered  wives,”  the  strange  fatality  that 
uncommonly  clever  men  seem  to  be  under  of  connecting 
themselves  with  ignorant  and  stupid  women  is  abundantly 
illustrated,  and  the  subject  is  viewed  from  all  sides.  Some 
of  the  disadvantages  of  these  unions  are  set  out  in  these 
words : 

To  have  a  common  past  is  well  said  to  be  the  first  secret  of 
happy  association,  a  past  common  in  ideas,  sentiments,  and 
growth,  if  not  common  in  external  incidents.  One  reason  why  a 
cultivated  man  is  wretched  with  a  vapid  woman  is  that  she  “  has 
not  travelled  over  a  yard  of  that  ground  of  knowledge  and  feeling 
which  has,  in  truth,  made  his  nature  what  it  is.**  Untended  nature, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  unlettered  wife,  is  notoriously  more  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  weeds  than  choice  fruits ;  and  the  chances,  in  snch  cases,  are 
declared  to  be  beyond  calculation  in  favour  of  the  lettered  hus¬ 
band  having  got  a  weed — in  other  words,  having  wedded  himself 
to  a  life  of  wrangling,  gloom,  and  swift  deterioration  of  character. 
Dr  Johnson  would  expatiate  on  the  importance  to  a  man  of  sense 
and  education  of  meeting  a  suitable  companion  in  a  wife.  It  is  a 
miserable  thing,  he  said,  when  the  conversation  can  only  bo  such 
as,  whether  the  mutton  shall  be  roasted  or  boiled,  and  probably  a 
dispute  about  that.  Bitterly  Mr  Shandy  enrses  his  luck  for  being 
master  of  one  of  the  finest  chains  of  reasoning  in  nature,  and  having 


RICART’S  CALENDAR. 

The  Maire  of  Bristowe  is  Kalendar.  By  Robert  Ricart, 

Clerk  of  Bristol,  1 8  Edward  IV.  Edited  by  Lucy  Toolmia  Smitti. 
Camden  Society. 

Of  the  many  valuable  manuscript  volumes  in 
sion  of  the  Corporation  of  Bristol  probably 
remarkable  is  ‘  The  Mayor’s  Register,’  or  C 


j  one  of  the  most 

_ _  _ ^  Calendar,  written 

by  Robert  Ricart,  Town  Clerk  of  that  city,  four  centuries 
ago.  The  purpose  which  Ricart  had  in  view  in  compiling 
this  work  was  apparently  to  set  before  his  fellow-citizens 
the  history  of  Bristol  from  the  earliest  times,  and  to  give 

them  some  account  of  their  own  privileges,  liberties,  an 

local  and  social  customs,  and  also  of  the  municipal  ° 
London.  Of  Ricart  himself  we  know  but 
probably  was  a  brother  of  the  Gild  of  Kalendars,  hel 
office  in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  and  kept  the  Parish  M 
there  for  twelve  years.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  o 
Clerk,  and  exercised  the  duties  of  that  office  for  at  e 
twenty-seven  years.  The  editor  conjectures  that  loa 
was  a  friend  or  acquaintance  of  William  Worces  er, 
Botener,  who,  just  before  the  time  that  Ricart  entere  up 
his  official  duties,  had  been  wandering  over  his  na  ive 
and  writing  his  celebrated  ‘  Itinerary.’  ^  “  He  was  a  j 
man,”  says  our  editor,  “  and  an  industrious  antiquary, 
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of  reading  and  of  writing  down  collections  of  various  kinds, 
historical  and  otherwise.  Here  was  Bicart  also  writing  for 
posterity,  and  gathering  what  he  could  together,  in  order  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  his  fellow-citizens.  What  more 
likely  than  that  Worcester  should  let  him  have  the  use 
now  and  then  of  his  commonplace  book,  or  give  him  the 
benefit  of  his  measurements,  possibly  in  return  for  other 
information.”  However  this  may  be,  there  seems  to  be  every 
probability  that  the  leonine  verses  on  the  Kings  of  England 
in  Eicart’s  work  were  drawn  from  Worcester’s  stores,  for 
they  are  to  be  found  in  one  of  his  MSS.  in  the  Herald’s 
College. 

We  cannot  here  dwell  upon  the  description  of  the  rare 
and  curious  manuscript  volume,  the  *  Mayor’s  Kalendar  ’ 
as  given  by  the  editor  in  her  introduction,  but  will  at  once 
pass  on  to  an  examination  of  the  contents.  We  may 
preface  our  remarks,  however,  by  observing  that  Eicart’s 
Kalendar  does  not  stand  by  itself  as  a  unique  work.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  an  old  custom  in  many  of  our 
cities  and  towns  for  some  one  connected  with  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  compile  a  work  containing  information  respecting 
local  history,  as  well  as  local  laws,  privileges,  and  customs. 
The  valuable  ‘Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,*  of  London, 
written  in  1274,  the  ‘Liber  Albus,’  the  celebrated  work  of 
John  Carpenter,  compiled  in  1419,  and  Arnold’s  ‘  Chronicle 
of  London  ’  were  all  works  of  this  kind.  *  The  Custumal 
of  Sandwich,’  perhaps,  presents  the  nearest  parallel  to 
Bicart’s  work.  It  was  commenced  in  1301,  was  copied  and 
added  to  by  a  Town  Clerk  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
was  continued  by  his  successors.  The  reason  for  writing 
this  book,  “quia  litera  scripta  manet,  in  adjutorium  et 
consilium  eorum  qui  villam  praedictam  fuerint  postmodum 
gubematuri,”  may  fitly  be  compared  with  our  author’s  own 
words  in  his  prologue  and  elsewhere. 

Bicart's  Kalendar  is  designed  with  much  care,  and  is 
the  more  valuable  in  that  it  does  not  repeat  itself  after 
the  fashion  of  many  books  drawn  from  Corporation  archives. 
Like  other  chroniclers,  however,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
borrow  from  the  popular  historical  narratives  of  his  day, 
while,  as  Town  Clerk,  he  was  able  to  make  free  use  of  many 
authentic  sources  of  information.  His  book  is  divided  into 
“six  principall  matiers^”  but  he  prefaces  the  whole  with  a 
Prologue  in  which  he  dedicates  it,  explains  its  origin,  and 
points  out  what  each  “  Principall  ”  is  “  to  show.”  The 
first  part  contains  the  history  of  Britain  from  Brute  to  the 
defeat  of  Harold  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Bicart  him¬ 
self  describes  it  as  “  a  Cronicula  Brute,”  and  he  seems  to 
have  followed  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  far  as  Constantine, 
the  successor  of  King  Arthur.  Immediately  following  this 
first  part  are  some  quaint,  comical  verses  on  the  character 
or  actions  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from  Alfred  to  Henry 
VI.,  with  the  number  of  years  that  each  reigned  placed  in 
the  margin,  together  with  a  short  account  of  the  founding 
of  the  Church  of  Glastonbury  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
The  second  part  is  an  abridgment  from  Matthew  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  carries  on  the  general  history  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  till  the  death  of  John.  In  the  third  part  the 
yearly  chronicle  is  continued,  and  each  year  is  headed  with 
the  names  of  the  mayor  and  provosts,  stewards,  bailiffs,  or 
sheriffs  of  Bristol.  In  many  pages  nothing  beyond  the 
names  of  the  oflScers  appears ;  but,  coming  near  the  writer’s 
own  time,  many  notices  of  value  to  local  historians  are 
scattered  through  the  pages  along  with  the  general  history. 
Thus,  we  find  notes  as  to  the  building  or  repair  of  Bedcliff 
Church,  and  some  information  respecting  William  Canynges, 
Mayor  of  Bristol  in  1467.  “  This  yere  ”  says  Bicart,  “  the 

saide  William  Canynges  Maire  should  haue  be  maried,  by 
^ekyngour  souerain  lordes  commaundement,  as  it  was  saide. 
Wherefore  the  said  Canynges  gave  vp  the  worlde,  and  in  al 
^ste  toke  ordirs  upon  hym  of  the  gode  Bisshoppe  of 
Worcestre  callid  Carpynter,  and  was  made  preest  and  sange 
18  furst  masse  at  Our  Lady  of  Bedclif  the  yere  folouyng,” 

-  ^  little  curious,  too,  that  we  find  the  names 

0  William  Canynges  and  Thomas  Bowley  in  Eicart’s  list, 

M  mayor  and  bailiff  respectively  for  the  year  1467.  These 
names  call  up  visions  of  Chatterton’s  tragic  death,  of  those 
gorious  forgeries,  the  Bowley  poems,  and  of  that  old 
°Th  **  wonderful  boy  ”  recalled  by  his  genius. 

®  tonrth  part  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  and 


valuable  in  the  book,  as  it  contains  more  original  matter 
than  any  of  the  other  parts.  Bicart  appears  to  have 
written  it  specially  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  of 
Bristol,  and  he  earnestly  exhorts  them  to  read  his  di¬ 
rections  so  that  they  may  “  the  better,  sewrer,  and  more 
diligenter,  execute,  observe,  and  ministre  their  said  offices.” 
He  first  describes  the  manner  of  electing  the  mayor  and 
the  customs  connected  therewith,  and  prescribes  the  forms 
of  speech  at  the  ceremonial.  Amongst  other  things  the 
new  mayor  promises  on  oath  to  take  his  “  enquestis  in  open 
places,  and  not  in  prevy  place,”  and  diligently  “to  put 
awey,  cesse,  and  destruye  all  maner  heresies  and  errours 
clepid  openly  lolladries.”  We  find,  too,  that  the  old 
English  custom  of  eating  and  drinking  together  in  public 
was  not  neglected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  It  has  been 
usual.  Bicart  says,  for  the  council  to  dine  with  the  mayors ; 
on  “  Michelmasse-day,  in  especial,  all  officers  to  dyne  with 
the  olde  maire ;  and,  after  they  have  dyned,  to  assemble 
all  the  hole  Gounseille  at  the  High  Orosse,  and  fro  thens 
the  new  maire  and  the  olde  maire,  with  alle  the  hole 
company,  to  walke  honourably  to  Seint  Mighel’s  Ohurche, 
and  there  to  offre ;  and  then  to  retome  to  the  new  maires 
hous,  there  to  take  cakebrede  and  wyne.”  On  the  fourth 
day  after  Michaelmas  the  masters  of  the  crafts  are  to  be 
chosen,  and  to  take  their  oaths  before  the  mayor.  On  the 
1st  of  November  the  mayor,  sheriff,  and  council  are  to  go 
to  All  Hallowen  Church,  and  from  thence  are  to  walk 
“  unto  the  maires  place,  there  to  have  their  ffyres  and 
their  diynkyngs  with  spiced  cakebrede,  and  sondry  wynes  ; 
the  cuppes  merrilly  servyng  about  the  hous  :  and  then  fro 
thens  every  man  departing  unto  his  parish  chirch  to  even¬ 
song.”  On  the  following  day  the  mayor  and  town  clerk 
are  to  sit  in  audit  upon  “  William  Canynges  ij  chauntryes,” 
and  after  the  audit  is  finished  and  the  accounts  are  made  up, 
the  mayor  is  “  to  receyve  i  noble,  the  toune  clerk  xxd.,  the 
swerdberer  viijd.,  and  the  four  sergeantes  of  the  maire 
xvid.”  On  the  24th  of  November  the  mayor  and  the 
officers  are  to  receive  St  Katherine’s  players,  to  make  them 
drink  at  their  doors  and  reward  them  for  their  plays.  On 
St  Nicholas  day  all  are  to  join  in  the  festival  of  the 
Boy-bishop,  that  curious  old  religious  mockery,  which 
the  learned  Dr  Warton  traces  back  to,  at  least,  the 
Oonstantinopolitan  synod  of  the  year  867.  After  dinner 
on  that  day  they  are  all  to  assemble  at  the  “  maire’s 
counter,  there  waytyng  the  Bishoppes  comming ;  pleying 
the  meanwhiles  at  Dyce,  the  towne  clerke  to  fynde  them 
Dyce,  and  to  have  id.  of  every  Eaphill.”  Others  of  the 
mayor’s  duties  were  to  overlook  the  bakers  and  the  assize 
of  bread,  and  the  brewers  and  the  assize  of  ale.  Ho  was 
occasionally  to  oversee  the  weighing  of  the  bread,  and  to 
walk  into  the  breweries,  and  see  ihat  the  poor  persons  of 
the  town  had  their  true  measures.  His  “  Alekonner  ”  was 
to  bo  with  him,  “  to  taste  and  undirstand  that  the  ale  be 
gode,  able,  and  sety.”  In  the  winter  quarter  the  mayor 
was  to  regulate  the  price  of  wood,  and  to  see  that  the 
standard  measure  for  coal  was  observed.  He  was  also  to 
hold  court  with  the  sheriff  every  week  day,  and  at 
Christmas  time  was  to  keep  the  peace  during  the  reign  of 
the  Lord  of  Misrule.  He  was  to  publish  a  proclamation  to 
the  effect  that  no  person  was  “  to  goo  a  mommyng  with 
cloce  visaged,  nor  go  aftir  curfew  song  at  St  Nicholas, 
withoute  lighte  in  their  handes,  that  is  to  sey  skonce 
light,  lantern  light,  caudel  light,  or  torche  light.”  Such 
were  a  few  of  the  arduous  duties  of  a  mayor  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  fifth  part  of  Eicart’s  work  is  simply  a  transcript 
of  the  Charter  of  47  Edward  III.,  together  with  a  table 
of  the  contents  of  John’s  Charter,  while  the  sixth  part 
contains  some  old  ordinances  of  the  City  of  London  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.,  copied  by  Ricart  for  the  use  of  the 
citizens  of  Bristol. 

We  agree  with  Miss  Smith  that  the  volume,  as  a  whole, 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  class  of  which  but  few  are  published. 
It  is  an  exceeding  valuable  work,  both  for  the  facts  it  actually 
contains,  and  from  the  view  it  gives  us  of  the  former 
position  and  attitude  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  of 
municipal  laws  and  customs.  Several  curious  illustrations 
are  given  in  this  volume  which  will  be  likely  to  make  it 
more  popular  and  attractive.  Hearty  thanks  are  due  to 
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the  editor  for  her  care  in  sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in 
the  old  MSS.,  for  her  copious  notes  illustrative  of  the  text, 
and  for  her  lucid  and  comprehensive  introduction. 


Barnard’s  woodcuts  show  much  artistic  power  and  irre  \ 
appreciation  of  the  author’s  humour. 

The  ‘^Aldine  Edition  ”  of  Swift's  Poems,  now  re-issned 
is  in  three  volumes,  very  well  suited  for  the  book-shelf  and 
very  handy  for  reference.  The  text  is  tolerably  satisfactorv 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  Milford’s  life,  good  as  it  is  in  its  w  ' 
was  not  replaced  by  a  memoir  embodying  the  results^of 
recent  researches  and  containing  profounder  criticism 

The  speciality  of  Mr  Black’s  Paris,  and  Excursions  from 
Paris,  is  that,  besides  numerous  woodcuts  that  are  of  less 
value,  it  is  copiously  supplied  with  maps  and  plans  of  all 
the  districts  and  environs  of  the  French  capital.  It  is  thug 
as  good  as  a  pocket  atlas,  and  is  suflScient  to  enable  the 
stranger,  without  other  guide  or  friend,  to  find  his  way  to 
every  place  of  interest,  which  the  letter-press  of  the  bi)k 
clear  and  well  arranged,  will  then  enable  him  to  examine 
profitably.  Why  does  not  some  publisher  produce  a  similar 
book  about  London  ?  It  would  be  almost  as  useful  to 
cockneys  as  to  visitors. 

Mr  Cooper’s  Plain  Pulpit  Talk  is  a  collection  of  seven 
**  revival  ”  sermons  preached  by  him  in  various  parts  of 
England  during  the  past  fourteen  years. 

Livingstone  and  Stanley  is  a  clumsy  compilation  from 
newspaper  articles  and  already  published  works ;  but  may 
be  acceptable  to  readers  who  have  not  yet  heard  enough 
about  Mr  Stanley’s  wonderful  “  enterprise.” 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

XHOINO  OCrOfiSB  3. 

Aldine  Toets — The  Poetical  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift.  In  Three 
Volnmea  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp  cxlv,  250,  Till,  358,  vlii,  368,  48.  6<i.)  Bell 
and  Daldy. 

Beeton,  S.  O.,  and  Ronald  Smith — Livin^tone  and  Stanley;  a  Narrative 
of  the  Explorations  of  the  Enelish  Discoverer  and  of  the  Adventures 
of  the  American  Journalist.  With  Portraits  and  lllostrations.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  96,  Is.)  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 

Black,  C.  B.— Paris,  and  Excursions  from  Paris.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Maps,  Plans,  and  Views.  (12mo,  pp  xxxiil,  168.)  A.  andC.'.  Black. 
^Collins,  Rev.  W.  Lucas.— Aristophanes.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  Iv,  172,  2s.  6d.) 
Dlftckwood* 

Cooper,  Thomas.— Plain  Pulpit  Talk.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiii,  271,  Ss.) 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

^De  Morgan,  Augustus.— A  Budget  of  Paradoxes.  (8to,  pp.  vii,  511,  ISs.) 
Longmana 

Dickens,  T’harles.—The  Personal  History  of  David  Copperfield.  House¬ 
hold  Edition.  (4to.  pp.  vi,  487,  3s.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Eggleston,  Edward. — The  End  of  the  World :  a  Love  Story.  Author's 
English  Edition.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  251,  Is.)  Routledge 
George  Eliot.— Middlemarch.  Book  VI.  The  Widow  and  the  Wife. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  192,  Ss.l  Blackwood. 

♦Gilbert,  W.  8. — More  ‘‘Bao”  Ballads;  Much  Sound  and  Little  Sense. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  (Small  4to,  pp.  224,  6a.)  Routledge. 
Kavanagh,  Julia. — Bessie.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  316,  3i6, 
340, 31s.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Mar  Travers. — The  Spinsters  of  Blatchington.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  359,  306,  21s.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Marx,  Karl. — Le  Capital  Traduction  de  M.  J.  Roy,  enti^rement  revise 
par  L’Auteur.  ,  Livraisons  1 — 5.  (Imperial  8vo,  pp.  40,  50  centimea) 
Paris :  Maurice  Lachatre  and  C‘*. 

♦Newdigate,  Colonel  Edward,  Translated  bv. — The  Army  of  the  North 
German  Confederation :  a  Brief  Description  of  its  Organisation,  of 
the  Different  Branches  in  the  Service  and  their  B&le  in  War,  of  its 
Mode  fA  Fighting,  &c.  Ac.  By  a  Prussian  General.  (8vo,  pp.  xii,  106. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

♦Proctor,  Richard  A. — The  Orbs  Around  Us :  a  Series  of  Familiar  Essays 
on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and  Coloured 
Pairs  of  Suns.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  x,  340,  7a  6d.)  Longmans. 

Youmans,  Eliza  A. — The  First  Bobk  of  Botanv,  designed  to  Cultivate  the 
Observing  Powers  of  Children.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  300 
Eugravii^s.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  202,  58.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

[♦  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

When  the  publication  Le  Capital,  a  French  translation 
of  Dr  Earl  Marx’s  *  Das  Eapital,’  is  complete  we  shall  use 
the  opportunity  which  it  affords  of  commenting  on  this 
remarkable  work.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  say  that  it 
is  being  issued  in  two-sous  numbers  and  half-franc  parts, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  completed  in  about  ten  parts,  when  it 
will  form  a  cheap  and  handsome  volume,  looking  in  the 
latter  respect  very  unlike  what  one  might  expect  the  gospel 
of  the  proletariat  revolution  to  be. 

Miss  Youmans’s  First  Book  of  Botany  is  deservedly 
popular  in  America,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  see  an  English 
edition  of  it.  It  is  rather  a  hand-book  for  teachers  and 
older  pupils  than  a  primary  school-book  ;  but  it  admirably 
carries  out  its  excellent  design  of  showing  how  the  observing 
powers  of  children  may  be  educated  and  how  botany  is  a 
study  especially  suitable  to  this  end.  Miss  Youmans  says 
in  her  preface : 

Something,  indeed,  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  object- 
teaching,  although  but  little  that  is  satisfactory.  These  exercises 
are  notoriously  loose,  desultory,  incoherent,  and  superficial, 
and  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  mental  training.  What 
is  wanted  is,  that  object-studies  shall  become  more  close 
and  methodic,  and  that  the  observations  shall  be  wrought  into 
connected  and  organised  knowledge.  It  is  the  merit  of  Botany 
that,  beyond  all  other  studies,  it  is  suited  to  the  attainment  of 
this  end.  Plants  furnish  abundant  and  ever-varying  materials 
for  observation.  The  elementary  facts  of  Botany  are  so  simple 
that  their  study  can  be  commenced  in  early  childhood,  and  so 
numerous  as  to  sustain  a  prolonged  course  of  observation.  From 
the  most  rudimentary  facts  the  pupil  may  proceed  gradually  to 
the  more  complex  ;  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  from 
observation  to  the  truths  resting  upon  observation,  in  a  natural 
order  of  ascent,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  mental  growth.  The 
means  are  thus  furnished  for  organising  object-teaching  into  a 
systematic  method,  so  that  it  may  be  pursued  continuously 
through  a  course  of  successively  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
exercises.  Carried  out  in  this  way.  Botany  is  capable  of  doing 
for  the  observing  powers  of  the  mind  what  mathematics  does  for 
its  reasoning  powers. 

Moreover,  accuracy  of  observation  requires  accuracy  of 
description ;  precision  of  thought  implies  precision  in  the  use  of 
language.  Here,  again,  Botany  has  superior  advantages.  Its 
vocabulary  is  more  copious,  precise,  and  well  settled,  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  natural  sciences ;  it  is  thus  unrivalled  in  the 
scope  it  offers  for  the  cultivation  of  the  descriptive  powers. 

The  Household  Edition  ”  of  David  Copperfield  forms 
the  third  volume  of  the  wonderfully  cheap  series  of 
Dickens’s  novels  which  is  being  issued  in  penny  numbers. 
This  volume  is  more  profusely  and,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  better  illustrated  than  its  forerunners.  Some  of  Mr 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XXXII. — Some  or  Wtcheblet's  Contempoeaeies. 

Contemporary  with  Wycherley’s  first  two  plays  were 
Dryden’s  “  Marriage  a  la  Mode  ”  and  his  **  Assignation,  or 
Love  in  a  Nunnery.”  The  first,  hardly  a  comedy,  though 
full  of  comic  scenes,  was,  as  its  name  implies,  a  satire  on 
the  matrimonial  frailties  of  the  day ; 

But  yet  too  far  our  poet  would  not  run ; 

Though  ’twas  well  offer'd,  there  was  nothing  done : 

He  would  not  quite  the  woman's  frailty  bare. 

But  stript  them  to  the  waist,  and  left  them  there ; 

And  the  men's  faults  are  less  severely  shown, 

For  he  considers  that  himself  is  one. 

Those  lines  are  from  the  epilogue  to  **  Marriage  k  la 
Mode.”  The  Assignation  ”  is  a  very  poor  comedy ;  but 
still  poorer  is  Amboyna,”  a  tragedy,  brought  out  in  1673, 
and,  like  the  two  plays  just  nam^,  by  Killigrew’s  company 
while  it  was  lodged  in  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields.  In  this  last, 
setting  forth  the  cruelties  of  the  Dutch  to  the  English 
merchants,”  Dryden  indulged  without  restraint  in  bis  life¬ 
long  hatred  of  the  nation  which  was  then  doing  much  to 
hinder  English  trade,  but  which  was  training  a  monarch 
destined  soon  to  lead  the  great  politi<5al  reformation  of 
England  against  the  unworthy  designs  of  Dryden’s  patrons. 
He  said  in  the  prologue  : 

The  dotage  of  some  Englishmen  is  such, 

To  fawn  on  those  who  ruin  them, — the  Dutch. 

How  they  love  lingland  you  shall  see  this  day, 

No  map  shows  Holland  truer  than  our  play. 

View  here  their  falsehood,  rapine,  cruelty. 

And  think  what  once  they  were  they  still  would  be. 

But  hope  not  either  language,  plot,  or  art ; 

*Twas  writ  in  haste,  but  with  an  English  heart; 

And  least  hope  wit, — in  Dutchmen  that  would  be 
As  much  improper  as  would  honesty. 

Dryden  truly  described  his  play.  It  lacked  every  gi^ 
required  on  the  stage ;  and  was  only  a  fierce  politic 
pamphlet,  with  Hart,  Eynaston,  and  Mohun  to  mouth  the 
abuse  and  undergo  mimic  tortures  in  order  to  enflame  the 
passions  of  Englishmen. 

With  the  exception  of  **  Aurungzebe,”  the  last  and.moe 
finished  of  his  heroic  plays  in  rhyme,  which  appeared  ui 
1675,  and  a  very  noteworthy  re-shaping  of  ‘‘  Paradise 
Lost  ”  as  an  opera,  which  was  never  acted,  Dryden  wrote 
nothing  more  for  the  stage  till  1678.  But  there  was  plenty 
of  play-making  by  other  hands.  Of  fustian  tragediw 
there  was  no  lack,  and  Shakespeare’s  plays  continued  to 
spoilt,  “Macbeth”  appearing  as  an  opera  in  1672,  ^  ® 

Tempest  ”  and  “Hamlet  ”  in  1673,  and  others 
but  comedies  were  most  numerous,  and  Wycherley  had 
several  weak  rivals.  His  ablest  rival,  or  rather  his  ^ 
associate  in  prose  comedy-writing  which  aptly  reflected  t 
thoughts  and  habits  of  the  age,  but  at  the  same  tun® 
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Sparkled  with  wit  and  flashed  satire  that  was  cutting  with¬ 
out  being  violent,  was  Sir  George  Etherege.  Etherege, 
however,  busy  like  Wycherley  with  gay  frivolities,  and  more 
absorbed  than  he  in  courtly  dissipations,  wrote  only  one 
play  after  Wycherley’s  appearance,  and  at  a  lapse  of  eight 
years  after  the  second  of  his  two  previous  comedies. 

«  The  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,”  far  superior 
to  both  “  Love  in  a  Tub  ”  and  “  She  Would  if  She  Could,” 
and  showing  clearly  the  influence  of  “  Love  in  a  Wood  ” 
and  “  The  Country  Wife,”  was  produced  at  Dorset  Gardens 
in  1676.  In  it  Etherege  drew  a  lively  portrait  of  a  courtly 
coxcomb,  surrounded  by  associates  all  true  to  the  time. 
In  the  prologue,  written  by  Sir  Charles  Scroope,  it  was 
truly  said  to  the  audience : 

Nature  well  drawn,  and  wit,  must  now  give  place 
To  gawdy  nonsense  and  to  dull  grimace : 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  yon  should  like  so  much 
That  kind  of  wit,  for  most  of  yours  is  such. 

But  I’m  afraid  that,  while  to  France  we  go 
To  bring  you  home  fine  dresses,  dance,  and  show, 

The  stage,  like  you,  will  but  more  foppish  grow. 

Of  foreign  wares  why  should  we  fetch  the  scum, 

When  we  can  be  so  richly  served  at  home  ? 

Though  often  plough’d,  there’s  no  great  fear  the  soil 
ShouM  barren  grow  by  the  too  frequent  toil, 

While  at  your  doors  are  to  be  daily  found 
Such  loads  of  dunghill  to  manure  the  ground. 

Sir  Fopling  Flutter  is  an  English  fop  perfected  in  Paris, 
whence  he  has  just  arrived  ”  piping  hot.”  Thus  his  friends 
talk  of  him  : 

Bellaib.  He  thinks  himself  the  pattern  of  modern  gallantry. 
Dorimamt.  He  is  indeed  the  pattern  of  modern  foppery. 

Medley.  He  was  yesterday  at  the  play,  with  a  pair  of  gloves 
up  to  his  elbows,  and  a  periwig  more  exactly  curled  than  a  lady’s 
head  newly  dressed  for  a  ball. 

Bellatr.  What  a  pretty  lisp  he  has  ! 

Borimant.  O,  that  he  affects  in  imitation  of  the  people  of 
quality  in  France. 

Medley.  His  head  stands  for  the  most  part  on  one  side,  and 
his  looks  are  more  languishing  than  a  lady’s  when  she  lolls  at 
stretch  in  her  coach,  or  leans  her  head  carelessly  against  the  side 
of  a  box  i’  the  play-house. 

Bellaib.  He  has  been,  as  the  sparkish  world  say,  brisk  upon 
the  ladies  already.  He  was  yesterday  at  my  aunt  Townley’s,  and 
gave  Mistress  Loveit  a  catalogue  of  his  good  qualities  under  the 
character  of  a  complete  gentleman,  who,  accorcling  to  Sir  Fopling, 
ought  to  dress  well,  dance  well,  fence  well,  have  a  genius  for  love- 
letters,  an  agreeable  voice  for  a  chamber,  be  very  amorous, 
something  discreet,  but  not  over-constant. 

Here  is  a  peep  at  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  himself  : 

Sir  Foplino.  Pr’ythee,  Dorimant,  why  hast  not  thou  a  glass 
hung  up  here  ?  a  room  is  the  dullest  thing  without  one. 

Bellaib.  Here  is  company  to  entertain  you.  j 

Sir  Foplino.  But  I  mean,  in  case  of  being  alone.  In  a  glass  a 
man  may  entertain  himself — 

Borimant.  The  shadow  of  himself  indeed— 

Sir  Foplino.  Correct  the  errors  of  his  motions  and  his  dress. 
Medley.  1  find.  Sir  Fopling,  in  your  solitude  you  remember  the 
saying  of  the  wise  man,  and  study  yourself. 

Sir  Foplino.  *Ti8  the  best  diversion  in  our  retirements.  Dori¬ 
mant,  thou  art  a  pretty  fellow,  and  wearest  thy  clothes  well ;  but 
1  never  saw  thee  have  a  handsome  cravat.  Were  thev  made  up 
like  mine,  they’d  give  another  air  to  thy  face.  Pr’ythee  let  me 
send  my  man  to  dress  thee  but  one  day.*  By  heavens,  an  English¬ 
man  cannot  tie  a  ribbon. 

Borimant.  They  are  something  clumsy-fisted. 

Sir  Foplino.  1  have  brought  over  the  prettiest  fellow  that  ever 
spread  a  toilet.  He  served  some  time  under  Merille,  the  greatest 
ymiV  in  the  world  for  a  valet  de  chambre. 

Borimant.  You’ve  a  very  fine  Brandenburgh  on,  Sir  Fopling. 
Sib  Foplino.  It  serves  to  wrap  me  up,  after  the  fatigue  of  a 
ball. 

Medley.  I  see  yon  often  in  it,  with  your  periwig  tied  up. 

Sir  Foplino.  We  should  not  always  be  in  a  set  dress :  ’tis  more 
fs  chevalier  to  appear  now  and  then  in  a  deshabille. 

Medley.  Pray  how  goes  your  business  with  Loveit? 

Sir  Foplino.  You  might  have  answered  yourself  in  the  Mall 
last  night,  Dorimant.  Did  you  not  see  the  advances  she  made  me  ? 

*  nave  been  endeavouring  at  a  song. 

Borimant.  Already  I 

’Tis  my  coup  d'essai  in  English.  I  would  fain  have 
*by  opinion  of  it. 

Borimant.  Let’s  see  it. 

The  song  ia  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  mass  of 
Silly  verse  that  unpoetical  lovers  are  apt  to  string  together ; 
but  it  is  of  no  more  avail  than  his  French  affectation  in 
bir  Fopling’s  suit  with  Mistress  Loveit.  Therein  he  fails, 
and  he  becomes  the  laughing-stock  of  his  friends  who,  well 
rawn  by  Sir  George  Etherege,  are  quite  ignorant  that 
themselves  are  quite  as  worthy  to  be  laughed  at.  The 


whole  play  gives  a  lively  view  of  the  foppish  ways  that 
excelled  in  Etherege’s  day,  and  in  which  he  was  himself  no 
mean  adept.  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  was  snpposed  to  be  a 
caricature  of  the  famous  Beau  Hewett,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  triumph  in  foppery,  and  this  in  spite  of  Etherege's 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  and  of  the  like  assurance  in 
the  very  clever  epilogue  which  Dryden  wrote  for  **  The 
Man  of  Mode.” 

Most  modem  wits  such  monstrous  fools  have  shown, 

They  seem  not  of  Heaven’s  making,  but  their  own. 

Those  nauseous  Harlequins  in  farce  may  pass,— 

But  there  goes  more  to  a  substantial  ass ; 

Something  of  man  must  be  exposed  to  view 
That,  gallants,  they  may  more  resemble  you. 

Sir  Fopling  is  a  fool  so  nicely  writ. 

The  ladies  would  mistake  him  for  a  wit,— 

And,  when  he  sings,  talks  loud,  and  cocks,  would  cry, 

“  I  vow,  methinks,  he’s  pretty  company  I 
So  brisk,  so  gay,  so  travell’d,  so  refin’d. 

As  he  took  pains  to  graft  upon  his  kind  I  ” 

True  fops  help  nature’s  work,  and  go  to  school 
To  file  and  finish  God  Almighty’s  fool. 

Yet  none  Sir  Fopling  him,  or  him,  can  call; 

He’s  knight  o’  the  shire,  and  represents  ye  all. 

From  each  he  meets  he  culls  whate’er  he  can ; 

Legion’s  his  name,  a  people  in  a  man. 

His  bulky  folly  gathers  as  it  goes. 

And,  rolling  o’er  you,  like  a  snow-ball  grows. 

His  various  modes  from  various  fathers  follow : 

One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  new  French  wallow ; 

His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  design’d  ; 

And  this  the  yard-long  snake  he  twirls  behind. 

From  one  the  sacred  periwig  he  gain’d. 

Which  wind  ne’er  blew,  nor  toucu  of  hat  profan’d. 
Another’s  diving  bow  he  did  adore. 

Which  with  a  shog  casts  all  the  hair  before. 

Till  be,  with  full  decorum,  brinn  it  back. 

And  rises  with  a  water  spaniel  make. 

As  for  his  songs,  the  ladies’  dear  delight. 

These  sure  he  took  from  most  of  you  who  write. 

Mrs  Apbra  Bebn  was  a  contemporary  of  Wycherley  and 
Etherege,  and  her  plays  are  quite  as  noteworthy  as  theirs 
in  illustration  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  but  as  her  works 
were  reviewed  in  these  columns  a  few  months  ago,  it  is  not 
necessary  again  to  refer  to  them. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  enumerate  all 
the  poor  plays  that  were  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Boyal 
in  Drury-lane,  and  the  Duke’s  House  in  Dorset-gardens, 
during  these  years.  Bavenscroft  produced  one  or  two  in 
each  year,  and  other  stage-hacks,  like  Settle  and  Tate, 
kept  pace  with  him.  Thomas  Shadwell,  whose  reputation 
has  suffered  through  his  own  coarseness  and  Diyden’s  too 
fierce  ridicule  of  him — **  Shadwell  never  deviates  into 
sense  ” — was  more  than  a  stage-hack.  Bom  in  1640,  he 
wrote  seventeen  plays  between  1668,  when  his  ”  Sullen 
Lovers,  or  the  Impertinents,”  appeared,  and  1692,  the 
year  of  his  death.  His  ” Libertine,”  acted  at  Dorset- 
gardens  in  1676,  was  a  smart  but  repulsive  version  of  the 
story  since  made  famous  by  Mozart’s  ”  Don  GiovannL”  His 
”  True  Widow,”  most  nearly  justifying  his  boast  that  he 
was  Ben  Jonson’s  successor  as  a  play- writing  moralist, 
failed  in  1678,  not  through  its  coarseness,  but  through  its 
bold  abuse  of  the  people  who  practised  the  same  sort  of 
coarseness  in  their  daily  life — abuse  that  was  repeated  by 
Dryden,  not  yet  ShadwelFs  enemy,  in  the  prologue  which 
he  wrote  for  the  play  : 

Heaven  save  you,  gallants,  and  this  hopeful  age! 

Ye  are  welcome  to  the  downfall  of  the  stage. 

The  fools  have  laboured  long  in  their  vocation, 

And  vice,  the  manufacture  of  the  nation, 

O’erstocks  the  town  so  much  and  thrives  so  well 
That  fops  and  knaves  grow  drugs,  and  will  not  sell. 

In  vain  our  wares  on 'theatres  are  shown, 

When  each  has  a  plantation  of  his  own. 

His  cause  ne’er  fails ;  for  whatsoe’er  he  spends, 

There’s  still  God’s  plenty  for  himself  and  friends. 

Thomas  D’Urfey  was  a  more  licentious  dramatist  than 
Shadwell.  He  followed  Davenant’s  and  Dryden’s  heroic 
style  in  some  of  his  thirty  or  more  plays ;  but  most  of 
them  were  comedies,  in  which  the  indecency  was  not  les¬ 
sened  by  the  sentimental  cloak  that  often  covered  it.  He 
was  thirty-eight  when,  in  1676,  he  produced  his  ^rst  play, 
”The  Siege  of  Memphis,  or  the  Ambitious  Queen,”  in 
which  the  heroine  brings  a  storm  of  bluster  to  a  climax  by 
saying. 

I’ll  rip  my  breast,  and  drown  thee  with  my  blood  I 

and  he  lived  on  till  17*23,  when  he  was  eighty-five. 
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In  the  same  year  with  D’Urfey’s  “  Siege  of  Memphis  ” 
appeared  Nathaniel  Lee’s  “  Sophonisba/’ — not  his  first 
work, — of  which  tha  Earl  of  Eochester  said  ; 

When  Lee  makes  temperate  Scipio  fret  and  rare 
And  Hannibal  a  whining  amorous  slave, 

I  laugh,  and  wish  the  hot-brained  fustian  fool 
In  Busby’s  hands  to  be  well  lashed  at  school. 

Lee’s  hot-brained  fustian  brought  him  into  worse  hands 
than  Busby’s.  He  was  for  four  years  in  Bedlam,  and  mad¬ 
ness  flashed  in  his  verse  when  he  was  abroad  again,  and 
able  to  write  for  the  stage.  With  his  violent  rant,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  occasionally  mixed  a  pathetic  tenderness, 
in  which  he  had,  in  his  day,  no  rivals,  except  John  Crowne 
and,  far  superior  to  both,  Thomas  Otway. 

Otway  was  born  in  1651,  and  trained  for  the  Church. 
But  the  gay  life  of  London  was  preferable  to  him,  and  in 
1672  he  appeared  as  an  actor  in  Aphra  Behn’s  “  Forced 
Marriage,”  with  a  part  specially  written  for  him  by  the 
authoress.  He  failed  as  a  player,  but  succeeded  as  a  play¬ 
wright.  His  Alcibiades,”  produced  in  1675,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  other  tragedies,  of  which  the  best  and 
most  famous  were  “  The  Orphan,”  brought  out  at  Dorset 
Gardens  in  1680,  and  ”  Venice  Preserved,”  in  1682.  He 
died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  in  1685. 

”  The  Orphan,”  in  w’hich  there  is  an  echo,  and  a  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  echo,  of  the  pathetic  power  of  which 
Webster  was  master,  sets  forth  the  tragic  story  of  Monimia, 
a  Bohemian  maiden,  generously  cared  for  by  Acasto,  an 
old  nobleman,  and  fatally  loved  by  both  Acasto’s  sons, 
Castalio  and  Polydore. 

You  took  her  up,  a  little  tender  flower  . 

Just  sprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next  frost 
Had  nipp’d  ;  aud  with  a  careful  loving  hand. 

Transplanted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden. 

Where  the  sun  always  shines.  There  long  she  flourish’d. 
Grew  sweet  to  sense,  and  lovely  to  the  eye, 

Till  at  the  last  a  cruel  spoiler  came. 

Cropp’d  this  fair  rose,  and  rifled  all  its  sweetness. 

Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away. 

That  riddle,  spoken  to  Acasto  by  Monimia’s  brother, 
means  that  she,  having  secretly  become  the  wife  of 
Castalio,  has  been  wronged  by  Polydore.  The  parting 
scene  between  Monimia  and  her  husband,  yet  ignorant  of 
the  offence,  exhibits  Otway’s  power  at  its  best,  and  the 
mannerism  that  weakened  it. 

Monimia.  We  ne’er  must  meet  again. 

Castalio  Ne’er  meet  again ! 

Monimia.  No,  never. 

Castalio.  Where’s  the  power 

On  earth  that  dare  not  look  like  thee,  and  say  so  ? 

Thou  art  my  heart’s  inheritance  ;  I  serv’d 
A  long  and  painful,  faithful  slavery  for  thee : 

And  who  shall  rob  me  of  the  dear-bought  blessing? 

Monimia.  Time  will  clear  all ;  but  now  let  this  content  you ; 
Heaven  has  decree’d,  and  therefore  I’m  resolved 
(With  torment  I  must  tell  it  thee,  Castalio), 

Ever  to  be  a  stranger  to  thy  love. 

In  some  far  distant  country  w'aste  my  life. 

And  from  this  day  to  see  thy  face  no  more. 

Castalio.  Where  am  I  ?  Sure  I  wander  ’midst  enchantment, 
And  never  more  shall  And  the  way  to  rest. 

Why  turn’st  thou  from  me  ?  I’m  alone  already ! 

Methinks  1  stand  upon  a  naked  beach. 

Sighing  to  winds  and  to  the  seas  complaining, 
whilst  afar  off  the  vessel  sails  away 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  my  soul’s  embark’d. 

Wilt  thou  not  turn  ?— O  could  those  eyes  but  speak, 

I  should  know  all,  for  love  is  pregnant  in  ’em : 

'rhey  swell,  they  press  their  beams  upon  me  still. 

Wilt  thou  not  speak  ?  If  we  must  part  for  ever. 

Give  me  but  one  kind  word  to  think  upon, 

And  please  myself  withal  whilst  my  heart’s  breaking. 

Monimia.  Ah,  poor  Castalio  ! 

Monimia  goes  out,  and  Polydore,  coming  to  Castalio, 
finds  that  the  injury  he  meant  only  to  inflict  upon 
Monimia  has  fallen  upon  his  brother  as  well.  Him 
Castalio  kills,  and  he  threatens  to  slay  Monimia,  who, 
however,  has  already  taken  poison. 

” Venice  Preserved”  has  a  less  repulsive  and  better 
wrought  plot.  JaflQer  was  married  to  Belvidera,  whose 
father,  Priuli,  holds  high  station  in  the  wicked  court  of 
Venice;  and  Priuli’s  base  treatment  of  JaflBer  inclines 
him  to  join  with  his  friend  Pierre  in  a  plot  for  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  duke  and  his  minions.  Belvidera  discovers  the 
plot  and  discloses  it  to  her  father,  thereby  unwittingly 
causing  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  she  ends  the 


tragedy  by  dying  on  his  corpse.  The  ferocity  of  Priuli, 
the  courtier,  and  the  ferocity  of  Pierre,  the  leader  of 
vengeance  against  the  court,  are  well  contrasted ;  and 
there  is  greater  power  in  Otway’s  delineation  of  the  conflict 
between  love  for  his  wife  and  hatred  of  his  father-in- 
law  in  JaflGer’s  mind.  Belvidera’s  luckless  course,  in  which 
love  and  duty  are  also  at  variance,  is  portrayed  with 
exceeding  skill.  No  other  tragedy  so  pure  in  style,  so 
complete  in  its  details,  and  so  pathetic  in  its  working  out 
was  written  in  Charles  the  Second’s  day.  ’ 

The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  in  Dryden’s  ”  All  for 
Love,  or,  the  World  Well  Lost,”  which  preceded  “Venice 
Preserved  ”  by  four  years.  Written  avowedly  in  imitation 
of  Shakespeare — the  only  play,  as  Dryden  said,  which  he 
wrote  for  himself,  all  his  others  being  written  for  the 
people — it  handles  with  much  vigour  the  old  story  of 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  This  dialogue  between  Cleopatra 
and  Octavia  illustrates  Dryden’s  play-writing  at  its  best : 

OcTAViA.  I  would  nearer  view 
That  face  which  has  so  long  usurped  my  right, 

To  find  the  inevitable  charms,  that  catch 
Mankind  so  sure,  that  ruined  my  dear  lord. 

Cleopatra.  O,  you  do  well  to  search :  for,  had  you  known 
But  half  these  charms,  you  had  not  lost  his  heart. 

Octavia.  Far  be  their  knowledge  from  a  Roman  lady. 

Far  from  a  modest  wife.  Shame  of  our  sex, 

Dost  thou  not  blush  to  own  those  black  endearments 
That  make  sin  pleasing  ? 

Cleopatra.  You  may  blush,  who  w'ant  ’em. 

If  bounteous  Nature,  if  indulgent  Heaven, 

Have  given  me  charms  to  please  the  bravest  men. 

Should  I  not  thank  ’em  ?  should  I  be  ashamed. 

And  not  be  proud?  I  am,  that  he  has  loved  mo  ; 

And,  when  1  love  not  him.  Heaven  change  this  face 
For  one  like  that. 

Octavia.  Thou  lovest  him  not  so  well. 

Cleopatra.  I  love  him  better  and  deserve  him  more. 

Octavia.  You  do  not,  cannot :  you  have  been  his  ruin. 

Who  made  him  cheap  at  Rome,  but  Cleopatra? 

Who  made  him  scorned  abroad,  but  Cleopatra? 

At  Actium,  who  betrayed  him  ?  Cleopatra. 

Who  made  his  children  orphans,  and  poor  me 
A  wretched  widow  ?  only  Cleopatra ! 

Cleopatra.  But  she  who  loves  him  best  is  Cleopatra. 

If  you  have  suffered,  I  have  suffered  more. 

You  bear  the  specious  title  of  a  wife 

To  gild  your  cause  and  draw  the  pitying  world 

To  favour  it ;  the  world  contemns  poor  me ; 

For  I  have  lost  my  honour,  lost  my  fame, 

And  stained  the  glory  of  my  royal  house — 

And  all  to  bear  the  branded  name  of  mistress. 

There  wants  but  life,  and  that  too  I  would  lose 
For  him  I  love. 

Octavia.  Be  it  so,  then.  Take  thy  wish.  {Exit. 

Cleopatra.  And  ’tis  my  wish. 

Now  he  is  lost  for  whom  alone  I  lived. 

My  sight  grows  dim,  and  every  object  dances 
And  swims  before  me  in  the  maze  of  death. 

My  spirits,  while  they  were  opposed,  kept  up ; 

They  could  not  sink  beneath  a  rival’s  scorn ; 

But  now  she’s  gone  they  faint. 

“  All  for  Love  ”  is  memorable  as  being  the  first  tragedy 
written  by  Dryden  in  blank  verse.  He  published  it  with  a 
preface  in  which  he  recanted  the  heresy  in  favour  of  rhyme 
which  he  had  held  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  The  disciples 
whom  he  had  gathered  round  him  in  this  effort  to  imitate 
the  method  of  French  tragedy-writing  had  already  begun 
to  leave  him ;  and  his  own  change  of  mind  brought  the 
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LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL 

association,  LONDON.— a  Courroof 
Thirtr  LMjtures  on  the  STUDY  of  ENGLISH 
will  befif^^nto  Lndiesby  Professor  H.  MORLEY, 
Tt  Unlrersifj  Collet,  on  Mondays,  at  six  p.m., 
Iw^oinnina  on  October  14th.  The  Coursts  of 
Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Physics,  Practical 
rhemUtry.  Physiology.  Psychology,  Architec¬ 
ture  English.  French,  Italian,  and  German  Lan- 
ffuages  and  Literatures,  and  Constitutional  His- 
will  begin  on  and  after  Monday,  October  21st. 
Prospectuses  to  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  J,  K. 

Es(1.,  27  Oxford-square,  Hyde-park,  W. 
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Phtsician— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
street,  W. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn-road,  King’s- 
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Fridays— morning  at  Ten ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 

tmperial  fire  insurance 

J.  C03IPANY.  Established  180.3. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  Xl,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£70a000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be 
renewed  before  the  14th  October,  or  the  same  will 
become  void. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 

street  and  Charing-crosB,  Loudon.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 

North  British  and  mercan¬ 
tile  INSURANCE  COMPANY.. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  29th  instant.  Receipts  may 
be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threadneedle-streot,  E.C. 

„  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-pl.,  S.W. 

September,  1872. 

T'HE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

A  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Comhiil,  London  ;  Dale  -street,  Liverpool. 

INCOME,  1871. 

Fire  Premiums  . £1,131,691 

Life  Premiums .  272,949 

Interest  on  Investments .  199,674 

Total  Income . £1,604,117 

All  descriptions  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuity 
business  transacted  on  favourable  terms. 


AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary 
and  Res.  Sec. 


POYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Offices— 

LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard-street,  LONDON. 
BC8IKE83  OF  1871. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Premiums,  nett  .  £697,261 

Fire  Losses,  less  Re-assurances .  £.384,060 

Fire  Reserve . .  £449.920 

^  LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Annual  Premiums,  nett .  £223,873 

New  Premiums,  nett . £18,247 

After  payment  of  all  Claims  and  Expenses  of 
V.f'T  ‘^e*cripti6n,  £137,315  was  added  to  the 
Life  Funds,  making  the  total 

Life  Reserve .  £1,457,957 

^  FUNDS, 

rne  Funds  of  the  Company,  as  at  Slst  Decern- 
deducting  the  sum  required  for 
payment  of  Dividend  and  Bonus  amounted  to 

079  1 K 

iSSS  McLaren,  Manager.’ 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  Loudon. 
Aug.,  1872. 
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Office  —No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 
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Esq. 

James  Blyth,  Esq. 
Harvey  Brand,  Esq, 
Edward  Budd  E8q. 


John  Alexander  Han- 
key,  Esq. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 
Henry  J.  B.  ILendall, 


Alft*ed  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Esq.  Charles  Lycll,  Esq. 

Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Cant  R.  W.  Pelley, 
Kaq.  R.N. 

Sir  Frederic  Currie,  William  Rennie,  Esq. 

Bart.  P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq, 


Bart.  P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq, 

George  Bakewell  Dew-  Robert  Ryrle,  Esq. 

hurst.  Esq.  David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 

Bonainy  Dobrec.  Esq.  Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
John  Entwisle,  Esq.  W.  Bryoc  Watson,  Esq. 

West-End  Agents. 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament-street, 
S.W. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  the  renewal  receipts  for  Insur¬ 
ances  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall 
remain  unpaid  after  15  davs  ftom  the  said 
Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Cor¬ 
poration  at  moderate  rates  of  I’remium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

£ 

Policies  in  force  for .  4,960,918 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income— Premiums . £162,478 

Interest .  63,747 

-  226,225 

Accumulated  Premiums .  1,410,813 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on 

application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

Guardian  fire  and  life 

OFFICE. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two 
Millions. 

11  Lombard  street,  London,  E.C. 
Directors. 

Chalrman-JAMES  GOODSON,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman-ARCHIBALD  HAMILTON, 
Esq. 

Henry  Huisc  Berens,  John  O.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Esq.  ,  Frederick  11.  Janson, 

Hy.  Bonham  -  Carter,  j  Esq. 

Esq.  O.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre, 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  i  Ksq.,  M.P. 

Esq.  j  John  Martin,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Devns,  Esq.  ■  Augustus  Prevost,  Esq.  I 
Francis  Hart  Dyke, Ksq.  Abraham  J.  Robarts, 


Sir  IV  alter  R.  Farquhar, 
Bart. 


Ksq. 

William  Steven,  Esq. 

V^l.^  /Y  'r»1Krv4>  1/c 


Norwich  union  fire 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY:  Instituted  1821. 
The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  made 
to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £422,680. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and 
promptness  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  £2.751,79'2 
haring  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losst's  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confldenoe  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct  of  this  establishment,  it  will 
suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeils 
£100,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies  :  duty  repealetl. 
Offices— 50  Fleet-street,  E.C  ,  and  Surrey -street, 
Norwich. 

September  28,  1872. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  OUIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR)  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  ;  day,  at  2  p.m. 


Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  John  G.  Talbot,  Esq. 
Thomson  Ilaukcy,  Esq,  M.P. 

Richard  M.  llarvey,  Henry  Vigue,  Esq. 

Esq. 

Secretary — Thomns  Tallemach,  Esq. 
Actuary— Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

N.B  — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas 
must  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the 
Agents,  on  or  before  the  14th  October. 

The  Accounts  published  under  the  “  Life 
Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870,”  and  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Prospectus,  give  the  fullest  information 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs,  and 
the  terms  on  which  Fire  and  Life  Aissurauces  may 
be  effected 

MR  TENNANT,  (JEOLOGUST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-, 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY'  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals. 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Ansted,  BuckIand,Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabiaot  witli 

Eight  Drawers . . .  10  10  0 

400  Specimi^ns,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60  to  500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  Interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowIeds:e  of  which  affonh  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare  ,anil  all  more  select. 


MALTA  ,  day,  at  2  p.m. 

•A  LEX  AN-  ) 

DRIA  (Every  Tliurs- 1  Every  Monday 

*ADKN  day,  at  2  p.m.  [  at  6  a.m. 

•BOMBAY  )  j 

tOALLE 
tMADRAS 

tPFN  AXf?  ^  I  Thursday,  Oct  )  Monday,  Oct. 
tSINGAPORE 

tCHINA  2  p.m.  J  4,  at  5  a  m. 

tJAPAN  > 

I  AUSTRALIA  / 

JNEW  ZEA-  !  Thursday,  Oct.)  Monday,  Nov. 
LAND  I  24,  at  2  p.m.  >  4,  at  6  n.iu. 

(Cargo  only.)  j 

And. nil  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  AnconaX  on  F'riday, 
Oct.  4, 18,  and  Nor.  1.  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Nov.  1,  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  mouths  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-cnibarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  (Soutii 
Italian  Railway  OffloeX 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  alw’ays  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purcliasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
thdm  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figure^  and  at  the  same 

£rice  as  if  purchase  at  tlie  London  General 
[ouming  Warehouse,  iu  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  inouming 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

246, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent-street. 

KIHAH&N’S  .  LL  .  WHISKT. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  !s  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brand  v.  Note 
the  words  “Klnahan’i  .  LL  .’’on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WnOLBSALS  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCH FIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

protection  from  fire. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

ORYANT  and  MAY’S 

J3  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may's 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  anj)  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 
BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


:/  '  .■/ 


MS 
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GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


JIOUJJAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottu.  ^ 
of  one  ounce).  * 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE 
1856,  * 

80LB  MIDAL,  PARIS  BXHIBITTOIT,  1867 
SJLTBR  MBOAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  {nlncipal  Hospitals  of  Pari. 

since  1864.  *ans 

BOUDAULrS  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  4s.  AND  8i. 

DeUcious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  ta 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  Lozenges,  4s. 

Pills,  4a 

A  very  oonyenient  form  for  persons 
trayellins. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Arenuc  Victoria. 

Paris.  ^ 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fcnn  court, 
London,  E.C. 

Bfay  be  obtained  through  all  Chemista 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BBEAXFAST. 


“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  goyem  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  tine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr  Epps  has 
proyided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
nayoured  beyerage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Seryice  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  ana  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  Cacdoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


(which  cannot  fail  to  lit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  26a.  6d.,  and 

Sin  fVpA 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  6d.,  428.,  and  528. 6d. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  l-is.,  and  528.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

I  CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  'They  are  porous, 
light  In  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  6d., 
7a  6d.,  lOs.,  and  168.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  Is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  la.  6d.  per  pot. 

IVTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

J.  N  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  S  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


f^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  i§ 
JL  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasm.s,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medidns 
Vendor,  Is.  IJd.  and  2a.  9d.  per  box. 


OEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 

13  FURNITURE.— WILLIAM  S.  BUR¬ 
TON’S  STOCK  of  IRON  and  BRASS  BED¬ 
STEADS  and  Children's  Cots  stands  unrivalled 
either  for  extent  or  moderateness  of  prices.  The 
Bedding,  manufactured  on  the  premises,  and  Bed 
Hangings  are  of  guaranteed  quality.  Patent 
Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dove-tail  joints  and 
patent  sacking,  "  -  -  -  •  •  -' 

and  Brass  Beat 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

Abobl-Passaob,  93  Ufpbb  Thambs-Stbbbt, 

Lon  DOB. 


fr  m  168  6d.each.  Ornamental  Iron 
Isteads  in  neat  variety,  from  £1  to 
£30.  Complete  suites  of  Bed  room  Furniture  in 
Mahogany,  Fancy  Woods,  Polished  and  Japanned 
Deal,  always  on  show.  These  are  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  8.  Burton  at  his  manufactory,  84  Newman 
street,  and  every  article  is  guaranteed.  China 
Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  48.  the  set  of 
five  pieces,  FURNITURE  for  Dining-rooms.— A 
most  complete  assortment  is  on  show.  Easy 
chairs,  from  37b.  6d. ;  gilt  chimney  and  pier 
glasses,  from  47b.  6d. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON.  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  I.arge  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street;  4,6,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  or  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S, 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


rr^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
JL  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  flnt 
twenty  years  of  the  present  centur  \  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considerea  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  ia 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  dist^veries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre* 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Oomplezion, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 
UNITED  SEBVICE  SOAP  TABLETS- 
4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH* 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WOKCESTEBSHIRE.’’ 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.-G00D 

Digestion, — Holloway’s  I’ills  are  nniver* 
sally  ackuowledged  to  be  the  safest,  speediest,  and 
best  correetive  for  indigestion.  Loss  of  appetite, 
acidity,  flatulency,  and  nausea  are  a  few  of  the 
inconveniences  which  are  remedied  with  esse  1  y 
these  purifying  Pills,  They  strike  at  the  root 
all  abaominal  ailments,  they  excite  in  the  stomach 
a  proper  secretion  of  gastric  Juice,  and  regulate 
the  action  of  the  liver,  promoting  in  tliat  oi gan  a 
copious  supply  of  pure  wholesome  bile,  essentisi 
for  dlgention.  These  I’ills  remove  all  distention 
and  obstruction,  and  from  their  harmless  compon- 
tlon  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  delicate 
persons  and  young  children.  Whilst  casUng  out 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long- acre,  and  all  Dmggists. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  FEEBINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


persons  and  young  cuuaren.  «  nuiv  cwuuk 
impurities,  these  excellent  Pills  strengthen  the 
system  and  ^ve  muscular  energy. 

Price  2s.  ed., 

rpHE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

X  No.  XXXIX.-OCIOBER,  18rA 
Herder  as  a  Theologian.  II.  By  J.  Frederic 

2.  Memoir  of  Joshua  Parry.  By  W.  J. 

3.  New  English  Lives  of  Jesus.  By  John  Wrlgui, 

4.  The  Legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  Russell 

Martineau  M.A. 

6.  The  Hampton  Lecture  on  Distent.  Fyunsnes 

6.  The*Life  after  Death.  By  Frances  Power 

7.  The^S%od  of  the  French  Protestant  Church. 

By  Etienne  Coouerel.  Paateur. 

8.  Evolution  and  xteli^on.  By  C.  B.  P  ^ 

B.A.,  B.Sc. 

9.  Notices  of  Books. 

Publishers;  Messrs  WILLIAMS 
GATE.  14  HenrietU  street  Covent 

90  Smith  PrederloK-street,  EdlnDurgn- 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
T.ONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA* 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOED  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 
•  Dentist  (certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery),  emphatically  guarantees  entire 
freedom  from  pain  in  the  Extraction  of  Teeth  or 
Stumps,  and  by  his  painless  and  perfect  system  of 
adjusting  self-adhi  sive  Artificial  Teeth,  extrac¬ 
tions,  springs,  wires,  &c.,  are  done  away  with. 
These  'Teeth  render  mastication  easy,  articulation 
distinct,  and  are  superior  in  every  respect  to  any 
yet  introduced.  'They  are  supplied  at  a  very 
moderate  cost,  G.  H.  J.  being  the  actual  maker. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  At  home  daily, 
and  every  information  given  without  charge. 
Only  address,  57  Great  Russell-stroet,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Now  Published,  ‘Dentistry; 
its  Use  and  Abuse,' by  G.  H.  JONES,  price  2b.  6d., 
to  be  had  of  Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster-row,  or  of 
any  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom . 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES.  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBT  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
oelebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Plokles,  Saucee,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  pubUo  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  Londim,  E.C. 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  price  Is., 

PROTESTANT  RITUALISTS.  By 
WILLIAM  MASKELL,  Esq. 
London;  JAMES  TOOVEY,  177  PiccadUlf- 

XV anted,  to  PURCHASE,  8^ 
VV  OLD  ARTIFICIAL  TKh  f  H  •  renwj 
having  the  above  to  sell  can  ®  _  Mbro. 

and  Aelr  value  will  be  wnt  ^ 

Address  Mr  E.  BROWNING,  5  Chllworth-strw 
Paddington,  London. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  Ss.  annnally, 

AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

INVEST- 


MONTHLY  RECORD  of  _ 

MENTS ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadncedle-street,  London,  £.C 


HARVEY'S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
partloulvly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 
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dividends  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


for  safe  and  profitable  investments.  — » — 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

OCTOBER  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free),  AMY  STENNETT.  3  vols. 

rnntalns  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  verv^Dowerful  hitereif Tlmli  *  ® 

KSotts  Dividends,  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks  ^  Powerful  interest.  -Sunday  Times. 

Ml^.  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Tel^raph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  ke.  The  WOMAN  with  a  SECRET  Bj 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON.  mIV  &c. ^3  vSi.  ‘Queen  of  Her 

Established  1832.  "An  interesting  and  readable  novel.  Miss  King 

_  _  _ _  Tn- _ _ - _ T..  T  T' has  the  art  of  selling  the  telling  points  of  a  story, 

Bankers  s  London  and  WestminsteRi  Lothburt^  LondoNi  B.C*  and  U  akilful  in  portraying  character.  Her  Ian 

_ fuage  is  charmingly  simple  and  correct.  Tht 

- -  plot,  too,  is  well  developed.”— Examiner. 

ROBERT  COCKS  &  CO.’S  I  THE  EXAMINER.  The  book  is  one  of  great  power." — John  BulL 


NEW  MUSIC. 


TTITHER,  come  hither.  Vocal 
XJ.  Trio  for  Three  Sopranos  Composed  by 
BRINLEY  RICHARDS.  “  Really  an  acceptable 
and  valuable  addition  to  our  ‘home  music.”'— 
Vide  Orchestra.  3s.,  free  by  post  for  eighteen 
■tamps. 

OFATR  DOVE,  O  FOND  DOVE.— 

The  immensely  nopular  song  by  Mr 
ALFRED  SCOTT  GATTY.  No.  1  In  F,  for 
contralto  or  baritone ;  No.  2  in  A  flat,  for  soprano 
or  tenor.  Post  flree  for  twenty-four  stamps  each. 
*'  We  bare  seldom  met  with  so  much  beauty  con¬ 
cealed  in  so  apparently  simple  a  song.”- C^n- 
burgh  Conrant.  “  The  composer  has  set  the  words 
of  Jean  Ingelow  like  a  musician  and  a  poet. 
Inde^  we  have  not  met  with  a  song  for  some  time 
80  tborougbly  to  our  mind.’ —Musical  Times. 

COME  FUTURE  DAY.  Song.  By 
O  ALFRED  SCOTT  GATTY.  "Those  who 
are  icqaainted  with  his  '  O  Fair  Dove  ’  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  this  song  ranks  decidedly  next 
to  it  in  pathos  and  sweetness  of  melody.’^  3s., 
tree  for  eighteen  stamps. 

IVfR  A.  S.  GATTY’S  NEW  SONG, 

IfX  •*  The  Mill  Lad’s  Love."  "Tells  a  pretty 
idyllic  story  in  charming  fashion.  Its  music  u 
piquant  and  fresh— music  such  as  cannot  fail  to 
please."— Vide  the  Graphic.  38.,  free  by  post  at 
half-price. 

rvNLY  ONE  TO  BLESS  AND 

v_/  CHEER  ME.  New  Song,  by  the  Author 
and  Composer  of  "  Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  Me 
Still,”  "The  Liquid  Gem,*  "  Thy  Voice  is  Near,” 
«c.  3s.,  free  by  post  at  half-price. 

T^HE  ROYAL  GREEK  MARCH. 

X  ForthelManoforte.  Composed  by  STEPHEN 
G^VER.  38.,  duet,  48.,  both  free  at  half-price. 
-London:  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  CO.  Order  everywhere,  and  at  6  New  Bur- 
Ungton-street. 


THE 
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MISS  BRADDON’S 


BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


The  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  ‘Lady  Andley’s 
Secret,'  kc.,  in  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

TO  THE  BITTER  END. 

Fkosi  the  ‘ATHEN.£CM.' 

"MUs  Braddon  is  really  improving.  ‘To  the 
Bitter  End  *  is  as  good  a  piece  of  work  as  any 
which  we  yet  remember  to  have  had  from  her.  It 
h carefully  written,  and  even  re-written,  and  yet 


pleasant  gardens,  and  the  quick  impatience  of  all 
that  is  hollow  and  conventional.  Long  experience 
^hls  must  be  close  upon  her  twenty -fifth  novel— 
hu  strengthened  Miss  Braddon ’s  Land  and  im¬ 
proved  her  touch.  There  is  more  effect  and  less 
striving  for  it.  .  .  .  As  for  the  story  itself, 
it  is  suHciently  simple,  and  here  and  there  is  told 
▼cry  prettily  and  naturally,  and  with  evident  feel- 
.  It  has,  in  short,  all  Miss  Braddon’s 
all  that  genial,  comfortable  good  nature, 
aiw  love  of  pleasant  places  and  pleasant  people. 
Which  never  leave  her.”— Vide  Atbenseum,  Sep¬ 
tember  21, 187*2. 

From  the  *  Stawdard.' 
living  Novelist  equals  Miss  Braddon  in 
and  freshness.  .  .  .  Comparing  ‘  To 
not  with  ‘Robert  A  insleigh,*  but 
wnn  almost  any  of  its  recent  predecessors,  we  find 
w  ume  sustained  individuality  in  the  ehameters, 
Ingenuity  in  the  working-out  of  effective 
*1*®  *nnoe  scintillsnons  of  humour 
fh«  naarked  Miss  Braddon ’a  books  from 

Standard,  Sep- 

CO..  4  Shoe- 

Uniform  with  Cheap  Edition  of  Miss 
raddon  a  hovels.  Price  2a.,  cloth  gilt,  2b.  6d., 

ROBERT  AINSLEIGH.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Lady  Audley's  Secret,’  kc. 


the  examiner  has  appeared  in 
X  an  altered  shape  since  the  commencement 
of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to 
which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been 
limited,  twenty -four  smaller  pages  are  now  given, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  four  or  eight ;  the 
Intention  being  that,  exclusive  of  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty 
pages  of  original  nutter  shall  be  furnished  each 
week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  change  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken.  "  The  main  objects  of  The  Examiner 
newspaper,"  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in 
1808,  "  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  Par¬ 
liament, liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  especially 
freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances 
have  been  made  in  political,  social,  and  literary 
progress  during  the  four  and- sixty  years  which 
the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers, 
and  many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt, 
Albany  Fonblanque,  and  their  associates  were 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these  reforms 
have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be 
effected.  The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its 
original  principles  and  traditions,  attempts  to  do 
as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives 
honestly  and  heartily  to  aid  its  readers  in  forming 
sound  opinions  concerning  the  important  events 
of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  con¬ 
clusions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless 
action  towards  the  removal  of  errors  and  abuses  | 
from  which  tlie  world  still  suffers,  and  towards 
the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to 
the  increased  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 
As  many  independent  thinkers  give  expression  to 
their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  obtain  complete  agreement  in  ths 
views  put  forward ;  but  in  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 


AMT  STENNETT.  3  toIb. 

"  A  work  of  the  highest  mark.  It  Is  a  story  o 
very  powerful  interest.”— Sunday  Times. 

The  WOMAN  with  a  SECRET.  By 

ALICE  KING,  Author  of  ‘Queen  of  Her¬ 
self,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

"An  interesting  and  readable  novel.  Miss  King 
has  the  art  of  seising  the  telling  points  of  a  story, 
and  is  skilful  in  portraying  character.  Her  lan¬ 
guage  is  charmingly  simple  and  correct*  The 
plot,  too,  is  well  developed."- Examiner. 

"An  admirable  novel,  of  thrilling  interest. 
The  book  is  one  of  great  power." — John  BulL 

WRAYFORB’S  ward  and  other 

Tales.  By  P.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of 
‘  Grandmother’s  Money,’  Ac,  3  vols. 

"Mr Robinson  is  a  good  storyteller.  *Wray- 
ford’s  Ward’  is  interesting,  and  the  incidents  are 
graphically  narrated.  Jenny  Merton  is  a  charming 
sketch.’’— Saturday  Review. 

JANET’S  CHOICE.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTT8,  Author  of 
‘  Maggie’s  Secret,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

"  This  book  has  great  merits,  and  is  of  enthral¬ 
ling  interest"— John  Bull. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers, 
18  Great  Marlborough-street 

This  day  is  published. 


MIDDLEMARCH, 

BY  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Book  VI. — The  Widow  and  the 
Wife. 

Books  I.  to  V.  contain; 

I.  MISS  BROOKE. 

II.  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

III.  WAITING  FOR  DEATH. 

IV.  THREE  LOVE  PROBLEMS. 

V.  THE  DEAD  HAND. 

Five  Shillings  each. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOB 
ENGLISH  HEADERS. 

kditbd  by  thb 

Rev.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS.  M.A. 

I  XIV.— ARISTOPHANES. 

By  the  editor. 

A  Volume  of  this  Series  is  published  Quarterly, 
28.  Od. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

Now  ready,  price  6s., 

The  Examiiier  U  publlAcd  OT  S«ta^^  rpHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 
liiD6  for  fho  cRrly  morning  idkiIs^  or  for  j  SJCfiXKS 

delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  PRICK 

THREEPENCE.  LXXXIV.  OCTOBER,  1872. 

Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  contents; 

free,  direct  from  the  Oflioe,  No.  9  Wellln^n  j  jjie  Heroes  of  Hebrew  History, 
street.  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  Pindar. 

38. 9d.  a  quarter.  HI.  Free  Public  Libraries. 

- - - IV,  The  Descent  of  Man. 

Kow ready, «p.«e^8ro.pHee  U,  Indoth,  2...  “r-jaK 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION.  «.d 

Papers  Reprinted  from  ‘The  Examiner.’  Philosophy.— 2,  Politics, 

.  Travels.— 3.  Science.— 4.  History  and 

The  Female  Franchise;  Women’s  Electoral  Biography.— 6.  Belles Lettres. 

Viw^f  *COTtenti^nt ;  Women  a^d  War ;  Women  London ;  TRUBNBB  and  CO-,  flO  Patemoster- 

and  Work:  Dowries:  The  Law  of  Breach  of  row. 

Promise ;  The  Novel-Reading  Disease ;  Rising  in  - — 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

The  "  Papers  reprinted  from  the  ‘  Examiner,’  ” 
and  entitlea  "  The  Woman  Question.”  embrace  a 

the  LONDON  investm^ 

a  very  aole  and  original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  JL  CIRCULAR  for 

though  short,  are  eminenUy  suggestive.  .  *•  The  (post  free).  ConUinlng  a  carefhlly  seized  Llrt  of 
pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  Securities  for  I 

sensmle  man.  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  Messrs  JONES  and  TAIXeNTIRE,  Bntbh  and 
not  open  the  minds  of  many  to  new  views  on  this  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers,*)  Change-alley, 
great  subject.”— The  Metropolitan.  Comhill,  London,  E.C. 

G.  H.  LA  PHAM,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand.  Bankers— London  and  County  Bank. 
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The  following  Pamphlets  and  Papers  may  be  had  on  addressing 
enclosing  the  price  in  postage  stamps,  to  Mr  Thomas  Scott 
The  Terrace,  Farquhar  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  S.E. 

THEOLOGY  OF  THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE 

I-  of  Commentary  ' 

Portrait.  Price  Is.  ^ 

THE  DIVERGENCE  OF  CALVINISM  T 
DOCTRINES.  Bjr  Professor  F.  W.  NEWMAN. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  IMMORTALITY  IN  ITS 
EDUCATION.  . - . ---A« 


THE  EVANGELIST  AND  THE  DIVINE.  By  a  Beneficed 
CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Price  Is. 

FREE  DISCUSSION  OF  RELIGIOUS  TOPICS.  By  Samuel 
HINDS,  D.D..  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Part  I.,  price  Is.  Part 
IF.,  price  Is.  Od. 

COMMENTATORS  AND  HIEROPHANTS;  or.  The  Honesty  of 
Christian  Commentators.  In  Two  Parts.  I’rice  Cd.  cacli  part. 

THE  ANALOGY  OF  NATURE  AND  RELIGION-GOOD  AND 
EVIL.  By  a  CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
I'rlce  Gd. 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 
By  the  Author  of  “  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine,”  “The  Meaning  of 
the  Ago,”  &c.  Price  Gd. 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTION,  “  WHAT  HAVE  WE  GOT  TO 
RELY  ON,  IF  WE  CANNOT  RELY  ON  THE  BIBLE  ?  ”  By 
IWessor  F.  W.  NEWMAN. 

ANOTHER  REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTION  “  WHAT  HAVE  WE 
GOT  TO  RELY  ON.  IF  WE  CANNOT  RELY  ON  THE  BIBLE?  ” 
By  SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  6d. 

THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES  AND  THE  CREEDS.— Their 
Sense  and  their  Non-Sense.  By  a  COUNTRY”  PARSON.  Parts  I., 
II.,  III.  Price  Cd.  each  Part. 

ON  MORAL  EVIL.  By  Rbv.  Chas.  Votset.  Price  6d. 

THE  FINDING  OF  THE  BOOK.  By  Joun  Robertsox,  Coupar- 
Angns.  I*rice  2s. 

ON  THE  INFIDELITY  OF  ORTHODOXY”.  By  C  e  Rev.  Thomas 
KIRKMAN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  In  Three  Parts.  Price  Od.  each  Part. 

IS  DEATH  THE  END  OF  ALL  THINGS  FOR  MAN  ?  By  a 
PARENT  AND  A.TEACHER.  Price  Od. ' 

THE  BIBLE  FOR  MAN,  NOT  MAN  FOR  THE  BIBLE.  By  a 
COUNTRY  VICAR.  Price  Od. 

THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES.  Price  Cd. 

A  REVIEW  of  a  Pamphlet,  entille.l  “  The  Present  Dangers  of  the 
Church  of  England.”  By  W.  G.  CLARK,  M.A.,  Vice-Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Price  Od. 

TREE  AND  SERPENT  WORSHIP.  Price  Cd. 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTION,  ‘‘APART  FROM  SUPER¬ 
NATURAL  REVELATION,  WHAT  IS  THE  PROSPECT  OF 
MAN’S  LIVING  AFTER  DEATH?”  By  SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D., 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  Od. 

MODERN  PROTESTANTISM.  By  the  Author  •(  “  The  Philosophy 
of  Necessity.”  Price  Gd. 

ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  Price  3d. 

SCEPTICISM  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE.  By  TflOMa3  Hoblock 
BASTARD.  Price  3d, 

ON  FAITH.  By  A.  D.  Graham  and  F.  H.  Price  3J. 

S UN D.\Y  LYRICS.  By  Gamaliel  Browx. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE  SOCIETY.  By  THUS.  SCOTT. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  FAITH  AYIONG  ALL  NATIONS.  By  a 
PADRE  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH.  Price  Gd. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
A  DIVINE  REVEL.4TION  CONSIDERED.  By  W.  JEVONS. 
I’ricc  Gd. 

SACRED  HISTORY  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION.  Part  I,  Its  Influence  on  the  Intellwt.  Price  6d. 
Part  11.  Ita  Influence  on  the  Development  of  tire  Conscience.  Price  6d. 

ON  RELIGION.  By  a  Former  Elder  in  a  Scotch  Church.  Price  6d. 

THE  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  by 
SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D.,  late  I.ord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  I’rice  Cd. 

A.I.  CONVERSATIONS.  Rerorded  by  a  Woman,  for  Women. 
Parts  I.  II.,  and  III.  Price  Gd.  each  Part. 

THE  PASSION  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  FREEDOM.  By  Edwabd 
MAITLAND.  Price  6d. 

REASON  versus  AUTHORITY.  By  W.  O.  Carr  Brook.  Price  3d. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PREACHERS  OF  ALL  THE  CREEDS. 

By  GAMALIEL  BROWN.  Price  3d. 

THE  VOYSEY  CASE.  By  Moscurb  D.  Conway.  Price  6d. 

REALITIES.  By  P.  A.  Taylob,  M.P. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  ATHEISM.  By  F.  YV.  Nbwman.  YVith 
Portrait.  Price  Od. 

THE  BIBLE;  Is  it  the  “YVordof  God?”  By  T.  L.  Strakoe,  la’e 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  Od. 

A  YVOMAN’S  LETTER.  Price  8d. 

AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY”. 
By  Rev.  CIIA8.  VOYSEY.  YVith  Portrait.  I’rice  Gd. 

THIRTY- NINE  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  THIRTY -NINE 
ARTICLES.  By  Rev.  J.  PAGE  IIOPPS.  With  Portrait.  Price  3d. 

INTELLECTUAL  LIBERTY.  By  John  Robertson.  Price  6d. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  SERFDOM  OF  THE  LAITY.  By  Moncubk  D. 
CONWAY.  YVith  Portrait.  Price  Od. 


Ry  M.  Kaliscit, 
on  Leviticus.  With 

C^^LVINISM  FROM  PAULINE 
- - J.  Brice  3d. 
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